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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


IMPORTANCE 
of the 
INVESTMENT 
HOUSE 


American Bond & American Bond & 
Morigage Building Mortgage Building 
New York Chicago 


else 


F FOREMOST importance in the selection of a First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond is the house that offers it for sale. 


The average investor is seldom in a position to base his selection of bonds 
upon a detailed personal examination. The wisest and most practical course 
therefore is to insist upon three essentials in the investment house with 
which you consider dealing— 











FIRST, that it be a house of wide and substantial exper?- 
ence in the type of bond it offers— 


SECOND, a house of strong financial responsibility— 


THIRD, a house that has a successful record over a long 
period of years in selling a large volume of safe investments. 


American Bond and Mortgage Company, an old responsible house, with 
capital and surplus of over $7,000,000, housed in its own office buildings in 
Chicago and New York, with offices spread throughout the country enjoy- are actually 
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| “Why doesn't 


he love me as he 
used tor Is it 


my fault or 
his?” 


RE men by nature polygamous? 
There is no subject more clouded 
than this in a fog of misinformation, 
gnorance, stupidity, prejudice and passion. 
any people honestly think that men, 
nd women too, are naturally polygamous, 
nd that when a couple swears at the altar 
nm the deep sincerity of a new love to be 
aithful to each other throughout life, they 
sume a task that, for physiological rea- 
ns, they will find practically impossible, 


Others believe, just as intensely, that 
monogamy is not only possible but natural, 
and that unfaithfulness (in thought as 
well as in act) is simply an indication of a 
weak moral fiber. 


What is the truth? ARE men and women 
naturally polygamous? There is no use 
blinking the fact that they SEEM to be so. 
Many men (and some women) after marriage 
jare actually unfaithful to their life-partner. 
Still more are willing to be unfaithful, and 
are restrained from becoming actually so 
\chiefly by the fear of consequences. 

Let us face the truth. Everyone knows 


HOW RARE it is to find a man and woman 
who are “‘as much in love’”’ with each other, 
ven a few years after marriage, as they 
were in the glowing days of courtship. 


Everyone knows how common disagree- 
ments are between husbands and wives; 
ow coldness gradually appears; how 
ntagonistic they often seem to be one to 
he other, as if there had grown up an 
nderlying hostility, suppressed only for 
he sake of appearances before others, or 
for the children’s sake.” 


Divorce courts tell the tales of “love 

town cold”’; but they tell but a” infinitesi- 
al part of the whole story—of suffering, 
bitterness, jealousy, disillusion—that takes 
place in the homes of this land. 


So it does seem as if a lifelong love 
tween one man and one woman is the 
are exception and not the rule. Finding 
happiness or disillusion with their mate, 
lost men and women turn in imagination 
0 someone else whom they think they 
un love. TOO.OFTEN THEY DO SO 
N FACT, and soon once more they are 
isillusioned. 


What is the cause of this state of affairs? 





That is the whole question. Are men and 
women JUST BY NATURE polygamous? 
Or is there another cause? 


The most recent scientific answer is, 
“Yes, THERE IS ANOTHER CAUSE; 
men and women are NOT by nature 
ond erg Moreover, practically all un- 
appiness in married life can be laid 
definitely at the door of the man; to be 
specific, to the ignorance of most men 
about a few simple and vital facts that it 
is inexcusable for people not to know, BUT 
WHICH VERY FEW MEN AND WO- 
MEN DO KNOW.” 


This is the striking conclusion that has 
been reached in a remarkable book recently 
published, which has been hailed (by 
people who think) as genuinely epoch- 
making. Its effect on the personal lives of 
men and women is bound to be far-reaching. 
The work is by Wilfred Lay, Ph. D., a 
New York psychologist. 


This book has been called by Dr. Lay 
“A Plea for Monogamy.” It is’a “plea” 
only in the sense that it pleads with men 
and women to become acquainted with 
certain facts that will change ¢he* whole 
course of their lives. In another sense, it 
is far more than a “‘plea’”’ for monogamy. 
For it tells, simply and clearly, the very 
facts that Dr. Lay pleads with men to 
learn. It is, indeed, a brilliantly illumi- 
nating scientific analysis of the way in 
which most married couples live together; 
why trouble breeds quickly in such house- 
holds; and how such trouble can be avoided. 


The book proves, be- 
yond all question, that 
monogamy is not only 
possible, but the ideal and 
idyllic relation between 
men and women; that 
where a man is as fully 
informed as he should be, 
polygamy is not only 
unnatural but unthinka- 
ble; and that no TRULY 
HAPPY COUPLE ever 
even entertain the 
thought of another person; 
that with such people love 


71 West 45th Street, New 


Please send me, in 
amy,” by Dr. Wilfred Lay. When the book arrives, I will give the 
postman the sum of $4, a the delivery charges. 
days I care to return the book, I may do so and you agree to 
return my money. 





at Is The Chief Cause Of 
Unhappiness In Marriage? 


deepens after marriage, instead of waning; 
and that all the bickering, the bitterness, 
the misunderstanding, the suppressed hos- 
tility, that exist between many husbands 
and wives, EXIST ONLY because of 


simple ignorance on the part of the man. 


Obviously, it is impossible, in an article 
of this kind, to outline except in the most 
general terms the contents of this great 
work. But enough has been said to indi- 
cate that it is a book that every man and 
every woman, no matter how long married, 
should read at once and carefully. It is 
safe to say that it will prove a revelation. 


One thing at least is sure: It will open 
wide the eyes of those innumerable hus- 
bands and wives who see disagreement 
and disillusion gradually carrying them 
ever farther apart, and it should at once 
bring them together again. 


Above all, this book should be placed by every 
father in the hands of his son who is about to be 
married, and by every mother in the hands of her 
daughter, who looks forward so whole-heartedly and 
sincerely to an everlasting love. With such young 
people this book will mean that there need never be 
cisdlusion, that their dream of youthful love pre- 
petuated will indeed come true. 


Because so little can be said of the contents here, 
the publishers are willing to send a copy of this book 
to anyone for examination. You may read it 
through, and you will want to, for unless you are a 
rare person it will probably mean more to your 
life than any book that you have ever read. Then 
after reading it through, if you do not agree that it 
is one of the most momentous and valuable books 
you have ever read, it may be returned—within 
fifteen days—and your money will be refunded. 
Simply mail the coupon below, or a letter. 


PERSONALITY PRESS 
71 West 45th Street Dept. 6612 New York City 
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Perhaps de- 
cayed teeth 
were the cause, 


Defective teeth are often 
closely associated with 
“catching” serious dis- 
eases, while clean, sound 
teeth act as a safeguard. 
To prevent many bodily 
troubles, prevent tooth 
troubles— 


Use 
COLGATE'’S 


It removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Colgate’s is a preventative 
dentifrice that saves teeth by 
removing causes of decay. 


Modern dental science advo- 
cates the use of a chalk and 
soap dentifrice as the best 
and safest for constant use. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream contains these two in- 
gredients—a fine chalk that 
loosens clinging food par- 
ticles; a pure, bland soap 
that washes them away. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth the 
right way, by “washing” and 
not by scouring. There is no 
harsh grit in Colgate’s—no 
risky drugs. It is safe. 


The flavor is delightful, mak- 
ing care of the teeth a 
pleasure. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Established 1806 


Large tube 25c = 
Sold every where 





LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


100,000 


Sirs: 

Your publicity men have spread abroad 
the knowledge that Time is “the fastest 
growing non-fiction magazine in the U. S.” 
What is the present circulation of TimME? 
In a friendly argument I wagered $10 that 
it was over 100,000. Kindly advise me 
whether I win or lose. 

GEORGE GOULD 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Original Subscriber Gould wins 
$10. The circulation of TIME 
crossed ihe 100,000 mark three 
weeks ago. The Circulation Man- 
ager states that the circulation 
of TIME has increased nearly 50% 
during 1925, thus retaining the 
titles of “fastest growing non-fic- 
tion magazine” and “the fastest 
growing $5 magazine of any sort 
in the U. S.”—Eb. 


In Persia 


Sirs: 

Your correspondent in Persia I believe 
is not very much interested to let your 
people and the whole world to hear about 
situations in Persia and the great progress 
which our nation is making under the 
leadership of Reza Khan Pahlavi. I have 
made up my mind to write a few strokes 
about affairs in Persia and beg you, mean- 
while not to refuse to have the gist of my 
statements printed in your paper. 

Our king, Sultan Ahmad Shah, who left 
Persia for a joy trip to France two years 
ago, sent a telegram some days ago to the 
Persian Minister informing him the date 
of his departure for Persia. This wire, be- 
ing printed in local papers, roused the 
anger of all Persians, especially inhabitants 
of Azerbaijan. Consequently from all parts 
of Persia telegrams were sent to Majlis 
(parliament) asking that our delegates to 
gather and take a final decision whether 
the Shah should return or not. Delegates 
paid no attention to their demands and 
eventually the situation began to grow 
worse and worse every day. In Teheran 
people took refuge in the telegraph office 
and some in the Military School. Parliament 
who paid no attention at the beginning 
was obliged to take an immediate and a 
very effective measure about the people’s 
demand. Therefore at the session of 9th 
Aban, Oct. 31, it was proposed and sanc- 
tioned by 80 votes against 5 to depose 
Sultan Ahmad Shah from the throne of 
Persia and cancel forever the dynasty of 
Kajars. Meanwhile Reza Khan Pahlavi, 
the Prime Minister and Commander in 
Chief of all Persia’s force, will act as a 
regent till a senate be formed and decide 
the form of government, i.e., whether a 
Republic or as before. I shall let you 
hear more details of affairs in future. 


AMEER-SHAH 
Teheran, Persia 
. . . 
cc 99 
Flagrant 
Sirs: 


TIMe’s inaccuracies are chronic, flagrant 
and even self evident! On p. 34 of your 
issue of Dec. 14, you say that a rat, with 
a “pointed grey face” fell into a Miss 
Rachael Galpern’s “hot soap-bath”; yet a 
moment later you speak of the animal as 
“an enormous black rat!’ Squirm out of 
that, if you can! I suppose you will say 
that a “black rat” can have a “grey face.” 

Also, on p. 16 of the same issue you 
head an article about Henri de Jouvenel, 
Henry est Arrive. Could any mixture of 


French and English schoolboy jargon be 
more ridiculous? 

I will wait until I receive a courteous 
reply to this letter. Bia 
HENRY R. TRAVERS 
Patchogue, L. I. 


A wet grey rat is black. 

Henry de Jouvenel was_ not 
christened Henri. See p. 408, 
French Qui Etes-Vous?—ED. 


**Be Fair’’ 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 28, p. 28, you 
refer to the Daily News (the first of two 
publications that have substituted the pic- 
ture of the body for ““X marks the spot” 
as merely the Daily News. But later in 
your reference to the Evening Journal 
you are careful to say the Hearst Evening 
Journal. Surely every one knows. that the 
Evening Journal belongs to Hearst, but 
anyway, if you must tack the Hearst onto 
it, why not also mention the names of 
the gentlemen who own ‘the Daily News? 
The latter would be news to more of your 
readers than the information that the 
Evening Journal belongs to Hearst. I like 
TimME and I work for Mr. Hearst and I 
— you to be fair te yourselves and to 
im. 

KENNETH C. BEATON* 

San Francisco, Calif. 


The owners of the Daily News 
(and of the Chicago Tribune), Cap- 
tain Joseph Medill Patterson and 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick 
(brother of the late U. S. Senator 


Medill McCormick), were not men- 


tioned because—great though they 
are in their profession—they are 
comparatively unknown to the pub- 
lic (outside of Chicago). “The Me- 
Cormick & Patterson Daily News” 
as a phrase is no stronger, no more 
colorful than “The Daily News”; 
the words Patterson & McCormick 
add nothing to the reader’s infor- 
mation. On the other hand, the 
words “Hearst Evening Journal” 
tell a story; the very mention of 
the word “Hearst” is more potent 
than several paragraphs of well 
written description.—Epb. 


Likes Style 


Sirs: 

Please regard me as one of your sub- 
seribers who prefers the style in which 
your issue of Dec. 7 is written. 

Max FARRAND 

New York, N. Y. 


Dislikes Style 


Sirs: 

Your issue of Dec. 7 savors of an or- 
dinary newspaper and not of my pet peri- 
odical. Why serve us original readers with 
bilge water when we like the Vichy. I 
generally read Time word by word including 
ads from cover to cover. This one didn’t 
read nearly so well and I skipped. 

I am writing this note in the hope that 


*Kenneth C. Beaton is one of the few 
men whose initials are better known than 
his full name. He is famed K. C. B. and 
his cheerful but inoffensive philosophy is 
published daily in Hearst papers throughout 
the U. S.—Eb. 
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Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
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it will swell the number who will write 
to you protesting this last issue. 
If you get enough protests you may stick 
to TiME as it was. 
JOHN B. GAGER 


Columbus, O. 


Mexican Debt 


Sirs: 

Referring to the paragraph “LATIN 
AMERICA—Mexico’s Debt’’ on p. 19 of your 
issue of Nov. 23, 1925, Mr. [Thomas W.] 
Lamont has requested me to give you the 
following information: 

Mr. Pani, Mexican Minister of Finance, 
came to New York in the early part of 
October last to discuss with this Committee 
the resumption of service on the Mexi- 
can Debt, as covered by the terms of the 
Agreement of June 16, 1922. As a result 
of these discussions an agreement was 
signed on Oct. 23, 1925, by the Minister 
of Finance and Mr. Lamont, as Chairman 
of this Committee, modifying the terms of 
the 1922 Agreement. The pertinent pro- 
visions of the Modified Agreement are set 
forth in the enclosed statement to the 
press. 

This Modified Agreement has been rati- 
fied by President Calles, as stated in your 
article, and is now awaiting ratification 
by the Mexican Congress. When this has 
been obtained, the Modified Agreement will 
be submitted to depositing bondholders. 
and any bondholder who prefers not to 
accept the modifications will have the 
opportunity of withdrawing his bonds. 
Under the 1922 Agreement, bonds to the 
amount of approximately $491,000,000 were 
deposited with the Committee. This rep- 
resents somewhat over 95% of all the 
Mexican Bonds included within the terms 
of the 1922 Agreement. A copy of this 
Agreement is enclosed for your convenience. 

Your statement that “a group of inter- 
national bankers agree to aid Mexico to 
resume payments on her $500,000,000 for- 
eign debt” is not strictly correct, except 
to the appreciable extent by which the 
bankers, in urging the bondholders to make 
concessions to the Mexican Government, 
thereby aid Mexico materially in the pay- 
ment of her debts. 


IRA H. PATCHIN, Secretary, 
International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico. 


New York, N. Y. 


Suggestion 


Sirs: 

In a recent class in history, which has 
been following with great interest current 
affairs in TIME, we came upon a_ request 
that some “good-looking women” be placed 
on the cover of Timk. The answer made 
to this request was to the effect that 
TIME would print the faces of “good-look- 
ing women” as soon as they became of 
some significance in world affairs. May I 
suggest that Queen Alexandra, Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge and “Ma” Ferguson would quali- 
fy as “good-looking women” and of im- 
portance in world affairs of the past, 
Present or future. 


LORRAINE JACKSON 
East Orange, N. J. 


Again, Westman 

Sirs: 

I wish it were in my power to keep 
TiME from being made ridiculous by the 
misuse of ecclesiastical terms and news 
perhaps of others. I only venture to men- 
tion such as I am certain of. So I call 
your attention to the following misuses: 
Timez, Dec. 7, p. 20, col. 2, “addressing” 
Should be ‘“consecrating,” as ‘address’ 
8 never so used. Col. 3, “stalls” should 
be “pews;” “ordained” had better be 
clergy” as more definite; “reredos” should 
be “altar,” because it is the chief symbol 
of the Church, and a “reredos” there has 
ho significance. In “old Limestone Lane,” 
the word “old” is erroneous because St. 
Thomas’ Church, Manhattan, was rebuilt 
and greatly enlarged within a few years. 

it is new. “Primus” is never used 
officially in the Episcopal Church of 
America. It should be Presiding Bishop. 
CHAs. F. WESTMAN 

Franklin, Mass. 


(Other letters on p. 30) 
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LUNCHEON 
TEA 


DINNER 


TABLE g’HOTE: -AlaCARTE 


4 
NEW YORK 


_Madison Avenue 
at 47% Street 


CHICAGO 
Michigan at Jackson 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Time to Re-tire? 
Geta 


FISK 


There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 
and every purse. Quality beyond question 
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A PROTEST AGAINST EXTRAVAGANCE 


ROLLS 
ROYCE 


HAVE you been paying for a Rolls-Royce and not 
riding in it? Many people have—people who buy 
cars costing from four to eight thousand dollars 
usually spend more in a few years than the owners 


of a Rolls-Royce. 

Why? Because the average “good” car depre- 
ciates in value 40 per cent the first year. Ten years 
of usage finds it practically valueless—if it has not 
been junked before! But a Rolls-Royce, after ten 
years, is worth at least 50 per cent of its first cost— 
and even then it is good for twenty or more years. 


No one knows the length of service of a Rolls- 
Royce because none has ever worn out. Few, even, 
are ever resold. Ten years ago 346 Rolls-Royce 
cars were owned in New York City. Some were 
eight years old. Today 274 are still in the hands of 
the original owners, and will be for years to come. 

Let us demonstrate the perfect riding comfort of 
a Rolls-Royce in a 100-mile trial trip, arranged at 
your convenience. 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES, 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES AND MAINTENANCE DEPOTS IN LEADING CITIES 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


( President and Mrs. Coolidge 
held their first official reception 
last week. It was in honor of the 
diplomatic corps. The Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers of more than 
50 nations, with their ladies and 
attachés, filed in headed by Sejior 
Don Juan Riano y Gayangos, Am- 
bassador from Spain and dean of 
the diplomatic corps. The members 
of the Cabinet and their ladies, 
Vice President and Mrs. Dawes 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee 
(House) graced the occasion. For 
two hours the Marine Band sere- 
naded the 2,000 guests. 

@ Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the American Red Cross, addressed 
the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation in Washington: 

“Those who conceived the broad- 
ened scope of the Red Cross and 
those who have brought the work 
to its present state of efficiency 
quite properly, I believe, should 
receive no smal! share of credit 


for the extension of the nation’s 
beneficence in so many fields of 


endeavor.” 


a A heavy grey ulster with a 
lining of green stripes arrived in 
Washington and was rushed to 
1100 Pennsylvania Ave. by a spe- 
cial messenger of the B. & O. 
Railway. A delighted secret service 
man received it and despatched it 
to his master’s bedroom. He then 
informed the President that the 
presidential ulster had been left 
behind in a hotel room at Chicago 
on President Coolidge’s recent visit 
there—left behind but recovered. 
The President did not smile. He 
does not like to have his clothing 
lost, and the secret service men 
are responsible for preserving his 
wardrobe intact when he travels. 

C A group of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives called to inform the 
President that Congress was in 
session and ready to receive any 
communications which the President 


cared to submit. The President 
submitted: 1) his message to 
Congress, 2) his budget recom- 


mendations and 3) a_long_ list of 
nominations for confirmation, at 


the head of which stood the name 
of Dwight Filley Davis to be Sec- 
retary of War. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Message to Congress 


Here follows a condensation of 
the President’s message to Con- 
gress: 


Introduction. “The age of per- 
fection is still in the somewhat 
distant future, but it is more in 
danger of being retarded by mis- 
taken government activity than it 
is from lack of legislation.” 

State Rights and Federal Sub- 
sidies. “Local self-government is 
one of our most precious posses- 
sions. It ought not to be infringed 
by assault or undermined by pur- 
chase. ... 

“Society is in much more danger 
from encumbering the national 
government beyond its wisdom to 
comprehend or its ability to ad- 
minister, than from leaving the 
local communities to bear their own 
burdens and remedy their own 
evils.” 


Economy. “We still have an 
enormous debt of over $20,- 
000,000,000, on which the interest 
and sinking-fund requirements are 
$1,320,000,000. Our appropriations 
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for the pension office and the vet- 
erans’ bureau are $600,000,000. 
The War and Navy departments 
call for $642,000,000. Other re- 
quirements, exclusive of the post- 
office, which is virtually self-sus- 
taining, b.ought the appropriations 
for the current year up to almost 
$3,100,000,000. This shows an ex- 


penditure of close to $30 for every 
inhabitant of the country... . 

“Only one of these great items 
can be ultimately extinguished. 
That is the item of our War debt. 
Already this has been reduced by 
about $6,000,000,000, which means 
an annual saving in interest of 
close to $250,000,000. The pres- 
ent interest charge is about $820,- 
000,000 yearly. ... 

“Proposals have been made to 
extend the payment over a period 
of 62 years. If $1,000,000,000 is 
paid at the end of 20 years, the 
cost to the taxpayers is the prin- 
cipal and, if the interest is 44%, 
a total of $1,850,000,000. If the 
same sum is paid at the end of 
62 years, the cost is $3,635,000,000, 
or almost double. ... 

“Real improvement, however, 
must come not from additional cur- 
tailment of expenses, but by a 
more intelligent, more ordered 
spending. Our economy must be 
constructive. While we should 
avoid as far as possible increases 
in permanent current expenditures, 
oftentimes a capital outlay like in- 
ternal improvements will result in 
actual constructive saving. That is 
economy in its best sense.” 

Appropriating and Spending. 
“The purpose of maintaining the 
Budget Director and the Comp- 
troller General is to secure econ- 
omy and efficiency in government 
expenditure. No better method has 
been devised for the accomplish- 
ment of that end.” 

Tax Reduction. “With commend- 
able promptness the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has 
undertaken in advance of _ the 
meeting of Congress to frame a 
revenue act....In_ its present 
form it should provide sufficient 
revenue for the government... . 

“I approve of the bill in prin- 
ciple. In so far as income tax 
exemptions are concerned, it seems 








to me the committee has gone as 
far as it is safe to go and some- 
what further than I should have 
gone. Any further extension along 
these lines would, in my opinion, 
impair the integrity of our in- 
come tax system.” 


Foreign Policy. “The policy of 
our foreign relations, casting aside 
any suggestion of force, rests sole- 
ly on the foundation of peace, good 
will, and good works.” 


Joining the World Court. “The 
proposal submitted to the Senate 
was made dependent upon four 
conditions: 1) that by supporting 
the Court we do not assume any 
obligations under the League; 2) 
that we may participate upon an 
equality with other states in the 
election of judges; 3), that the 
Congress shall determine what part 
of the expenses we shall bear; 4), 
that the statute creating the Court 
shall not be amended without our 
consent; and to these I have pro- 
posed an additional condition to 
the effect that we are not to be 
bound by advisory opinions ren- 
dered without our consent... . 

“If we are going to support any 
Court, it will not be one that we 
have set up alone or which re- 
flects only our ideals. Other na- 
tions have their customs and their 
institutions, their thoughts and 
their methods of life. If a Court 
is going to be international, its 
composition will have to yield to 
what is good in all these various 
elements. Neither will it be pos- 
sible to support a Court which is 
exactly perfect, or under which we 
assume absolutely ‘no obligations. 
If we are seeking that opportunity, 
we might as well declare that we 


are opposed to supporting any 
Court. . We shall not find our- 


selves bearing a disproportionate 
share of the world’s burdens by 
our adherence, and we may as well 
remember that there is absolutely 
no escape for our country from 
bearing its share of the world’s 
burdens in any case. . The old 
balance of power, mutual alliances, 
and great military forces were not 
brought about by any mutual dis- 
like for independence, but resulted 
from the domination of circum- 
stances. .... “4 

Debt Settlements. “Those made 
with Great Britain, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, and Poland have 
already been approved by the Con- 
gress. Since the adjournment, fur- 
ther agreements have been entered 
into with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Esthonia, Italy and Rou- 
mania. These eleven nations, which 
have already made settlements, 
represent $6,419,528,641 of the orig- 
inal principal of the loans. The 
principal sums, without interest, 


still pending, are the debt of 
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France, of $3,340,000,000; Greece, 
$15,000,000; Jugoslavia, $51,000,000; 
Liberia, $26,006; Russia, $192,000,- 
000, which those at present in con- 
trol have undertaken openly to re- 
pudiate; Nicaragua, $84,000, which 
is being paid currently, and Aus- 
tria, $24,000,000, on which by act 
of Congress a moratorium of 20 
years has been. granted. The 
only remaining sum is $12,000,000, 
due from Armenia, which has now 
ceased to exist as an independent 


nation.” ; 


Alien Property. “Negotiations 
are progressing among the inter- 
ested parties in relation to the 
final distribution of the assets in 
the hands of the alien property 
custodian. ... Pending the out- 
come of these negotiations, I do 
not recommend any affirmative leg- 
islation.” 


Immigration. “While not enough 
time has elapsed to afford a con- 
clusive demonstration, such results 
as have been secured indicate that 
our immigration law is on_ the 
whole beneficial. It is undoubted- 
ly a_ protection to the wage 
earners of this country.” 


National Defense. “Never be- 
fore in time of peace has our 
country maintained so large and 
effective a military force as it now 
has. The Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, National Guard, and _ or- 
ganized reserves represent a 
strength of about 558,400 men.... 

“A sound selective service act 
giving broad authority for the mo- 
bilization in time of peril of all 
the resources of the country, both 
persons and materials, is needed 
to perfect our defensive policy in 
accordance with our ideals of equal- 
_ ae 

“The Navy has the full treaty 
tonnage of capital ships. Work is 
going forward in modernizing the 
older ones, building aircraft car- 
riers, additional fleet submarines, 
and fast scout cruisers, but we are 
carefully avoiding anything that 
might be construed as a competition 
in armaments with other na- 
ORS. . . 

“The report of the air board 
ought to be reassuring to the 
country, gratifying to the service 
and satisfactory to the Congress. 
It is thoroughly complete and rep- 
resents the mature thought of the 
best talent in the country. No rad- 
ical change in organization of the 
service seems necessary. We must 
have an air strength worthy of 
America.” 


Care of Veterans. “If anyone 
desires to estimate the esteem in 
which the veterans of America are 
held by their fellow citizens, it is 
but necessary to remember that 
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the current budget calls for an 
expenditure of about $650,000,000 
in their behalf. This is nearly 
the amount of the total cost of 
the national government, exclusive 
of the postoffice, before we entered 
the last war.... 

“The organizations of ex-service 
men have proposed additional leg- 
islative changes which you _ will 
consider. Further changes in the 
basic law should be few and made 
only after careful though sympa- 
thetic consideration.” 


Agriculture. “No doubt the po- 
sition of agriculture as a whole 
has very much improved since the 
depression of three and four years 
eal 

Muscle Shoals. “The problem of 
Muscle Shoals seems to me to have 
assumed a place all out of pro- 
portion with its real importance. It 
probably does not represent in mar- 
ket value much more than a first- 
class battleship, yet it has been dis- 
cussed in the Congress over a period 
of years and for months at a time. 
It ought to be developcd for the 
production of nitrates primarily, 
and _ incidentally for power pur- 
poses. ...I amconvinced that the 
best possible disposition can be 
made by direct authorization of the 
Congress.” 


Reclamation. “About one-third of 
the projects is in good financial con- 
dition, another third can probably 
be made profitable, while the other 
third is under unfavorable condi- 
tions... 

“The States should be required to 
exert some effort and assume some 
responsibility, especially in the in- 
timate, detailed, and difficult work 
of securing settlers and developing 
farms which dircctly profit them 
but only indirectly and remotely can 
reimburse the nation. It is be- 
lieved that the Federal government 
should continue to be the agency 
for planning and constructing the 
great undertakings. 

“It has appeared from all the in- 
vestigations that I have been able 
to make that the farmers as a whole 
are determined to maintain the in- 
dependence of their business. They 
do not wish to have meddling on 
the part of the government. They 
are showing a very commendable 
skill in organizing themselves to 
transact their own business through 
co-operative marketing, which will 
this year turn over about $2,500,- 
000,000, or nearly one-fifth of the 
total agricultural business. The De- 
partment of Agriculture should be 
strengthened in order to be able 
to respond when these marketing 
associations want help.” 


U. S. Merchant Marine. “We 
have a large number of ships en- 
gaged in that service. We also 


have a surplus supply, costly to 
care for, which ought to be sold. 
. + +The fleet should be under the 
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direct control of a single executive 
head, while the Shipping Board 
shoyld exercise its judicial and reg- 
ulatory functions in accordance 
with its original conception.” 


Coal. “With deposits of coal in 
this country capable of supplying 
its needs for hundreds of years, in- 
ability to manage and control this 
great resource for the benefit of 
all concerned is very close to a na- 
tional economic failure. ... At the 
present time the national govern- 
ment has little or no authority to 
deal with this vital necessity of 
the life of the country. It has per- 
mitted itself to remain so powerless 
that its only attitude must be 
humble supplication. Authority 
should be lodged with the Presi- 
dent and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, giving them 
power to deal with an emergency. 
They should be able to appoint tem- 
porary boards with authority to call 
for witnesses and documents, con- 
ciliate differences, encourage arbi- 
tration, and in case of threatened 
scarcity exercise control over dis- 
tribution.” 


Prohibition. “It is the law of the 
land. It is the duty of all who 
come under its jurisdiction to ob- 
serve the spirit of that law, and 
it is the duty of the Department of 
Justice and the Treasury Depart- 
ment to enforce it. But the Con- 
stitution also puts a concurrent 
duty on the States. We need their 
active and energetic co-operation, 
the vigilant action of their police 
and the jurisdiction of their courts 
to assist in enforcement.” 


Waterways. “The Government 
made an agreement during the War 
to take over the Cape Cod canal, 
under which the owners made val- 
uable concessions. This pledged 
faith of the Government ought to 
be redeemed. 

“Two other main fields are under 
consideration. One is the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence, including 
the Erie canal. This includes sta- 
bilizing the lake level, and is both 
a waterway and power project. A 
joint commission of the United 
States and Canada is working on 
plans and surveys. . . . The other is 
the Mississippi River system. This 
is almost entirely devoted to nav- 
igation. Work on the Ohio River 
will be completed in about three 
years. A modern channel connect- 
ing Chicago, New Orleans, Kansas 
City and Pittsburgh should be laid 
out and work on the tributaries 
prosecuted. ...” 


Railways. “The railroads 
throughout the country are in a fair 
state of prosperity. Their condition 
would be improved and the public 
better served by a system of con- 
solidations.. I recommend that the 
Congress authorize such consolida- 
tions under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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with power to approve or disap- 
prove when proposed parts are ex- 
cluded or new parts added.” 


Possessions. “A very large 
amount of money is being expended 
for administration in Alaska. It 
appears so far out of proportion to 
the number of inhabitants and the 
amount of producti n as to indicate 
cause for thorough investigation. 
Likewise consideration should be 
given to the experience under the 
law which governs the Philippines. 
More authority should be given to 
the Governor General.” 


Motherhood in the D. C. “Al- 
though more than 40 of our States 
have enacted measures in aid of 
motherhood, the District of Colum- 
bia is still without such a law.” 


Civil Service. “In 1883 the Con- 
gress passed the Civil Service Act, 
which from a modest beginning of 
14,000 employes has grown until 
there are now 425,000 in the classi- 
fied service. This has removed the 


.clerical force of the nation from 


the wasteful effects of the spoils 
system and made it more stable and 
efficient. The time has come to con- 
sider classifying all postmasters, 
collectors of customs, collectors 
of internal revenue, and _ prohibi- 
tion agents, by an act covering 
those at present in office, except 
when otherwise provided by ex- 
ecutive order.” 


Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch. “No final action has yet 
been taken on the measure provid- 
ing for the reorganization of the 
various departments. I therefore 
suggest that this measure, which 
will be of great benefit to the ef- 
ficient and economical administra- 
tion of the business of the govern- 
ment, be brought forward and 
passed.” 


Negroes. “Nearly one-tenth of 
our population consists of the negro 
race. The progress which they have 
made in all the arts of civilization 
in the last 60 years is almost be- 
yond belief. Our country has no 
more loyal citizens. But they do 
still need sympathy, kindness, and 
helpfulness. Those who do violence 
to them should be punished for 
their crimes.” 


Conclusion. “Legislation can pro- 
vide opportunity. Whether it is 
taken advantage of or not depends 
upon the people themselves.” 


Comment by Democrats 


The reception of the President’s 
message to Congress was extraor- 
dinarily non-partisan. The Republi- 
can comment was the usual hymn 
of praise, a little more unanimous 
than usual. The Democratic com- 
ment was surprisingly mild for the 


comment of an opposition party. 
The following opinons were all ex- 
pressed by Democrats: 

Senator Swanson: “I am _ espe- 
cially gratified with what occurs 
in this message relating to ad- 
herence to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Its presen- 
tation is clear, forceful and most 
convincing.” 

Senator Reed of Missouri: “The 
President’s argument on the World 
Court is at war with the facts. It 
is at best, a specimen of special 
pleading, and, I think, from prem- 
ise to conclusion utterly un- 
sound.” 

Senator Caraway: “Words.” 

Senator King: “Rather colorless.” 

Senator Fletcher: “Very strong 
document.” 

Senator Simmons: “I thought it 
was one of the strongest docu- 
ments the President has sent us up 
to this time, and decidedly the most 
comprehensive. I do not regard all 
of his recommendations as _alto- 
gether sound, and I view some of 
them as quite fallacious, but they 
are all clearly and strongly pre- 
sented. His tax recommendations 
amount to little more than an en- 
dorsement of the plan of Secretary 
Mellon.” 


Representative Garner: “There 
may be something in the rumor 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon, is going to resign, since 
the President approves the tax bill 
which differs in most respects from 
what was advocated by Mr. Mellon, 
and since we did not carry out Mr. 
Mellon’s recommendations.” 


Representative Hull: “The old 
story.” 

Representative Crisp: “A _ splen- 
did message.” 

Representative Connally: “First- 
class platform for a third term.” 


THE CABINET 


Alien Property 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, last week proposed. 
Congress may or may not be dis- 
posed to dispose as he proposes. 
The proposal has to do 1) with the 
disposal of the property of Ger- 
mans seized by the U. S. during 
the War; 2) with reimbursing va- 
rious U. S. citizens for damages 
done to them by Germany at War 
(claims that have been allowed by 
the U. S. - German Mixed Claims 
Commission). ~ 

The history of these two factors: 

Alien Property. The property in 
the U. S. of individual Germans 
was seized when the U. S. entered 
the War and handed over to the 
Alien Property Custodian. This 
property or its equivalent (some 
of it has been sold) now amounts 



































te about $300,000,000 and is in_the 
hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. In addition he has about 
$30,000,000 of the income from this 
property. When the peace treaty 
with Germany was made, it was 
formally agreed that Germany 
should reimburse her citizens for 
the seized property, and that the 
U. S. should hold the property to 
satisfy the claims of individual 

S. citizens against Germany. 
Recently Senator Borah and others 
have proposed to return the seized 
property to the German owners, 
contending that it is unethical to 
seize the property of foreign in- 
dividuals. 

U. S. Claims. U. S. citizens who 
suffered War losses (in the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, ete.) have 
claims against Germany which the 
peace treaty declared should be 
adjudicated by a mixed claims com- 
mission. This has recently been 
done. The claims allowed amount 
to something over $200,000,000. 
These remain unsatisfied. Under 
the Dawes Plan the U. S. is to 
get reparations of about 45,000,000 
gold marks a year to pay off these 
claims. But these payments, al- 
though supposedly all that Ger- 
many can make, are insufficient to 
pay off the claims. 


Mellon Proposal. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment also has a share of 55,- 
000,000 gold marks of German rep- 
arations annually as repayment for 
the costs of the U. S. Rhine Army. 
The Treasury proposes to take all 
the German reparations to the 
U. S.—totaling 100,000,000 gold 
marks (about $23,000,000)—and 
turn them over to trustees. The 
trustees would issue $250,000,000 of 
5% 25-year bonds which the repa- 
ration payments would take care 
of and pay off. The U. S. claim- 
ants would be paid off partly in 
the bonds themselves. The German 
owners of seized property would 
get it or its equivalent returned 
to them. The U. S. Government 
would pay nothing directly. It 
would however guarantee the bonds 
and would have to make good if 
Germany failed on reparations pay- 
ments. The S. Government 
would also give up part, perhaps 
all, of the reparations it is to re- 
ceive for the Rhine Army costs. 

The Treasury announced that the 
U. S. and German citizens inter- 
ested have agreed to the plan. The 
third party to the proposal plan— 
the U. S. Government—has still to 
make up its mind. 


Annual Reports 


The more important annual re- 
orts published by Department 
eads last week: 

Treasury. Secretary Mellon de- 
clared that he believed national 
prosperity is founded on a sound 
basis and may look hopefully to 
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the future; that the policy of pay- 
ing off the public debt as rapidly 
as possible has improved public 
credit and released funds for in- 
vestment in business; that in fram- 
ing tax reduction, personal exemp- 
tions should not be raised too 
high, so that the number of tax 
payers will be insufficient to fur- 
nish necessary revenue in a na- 
tional emergency. Much of his re- 
port contained matter similar to 
that in the President’s budget 
message. 

Agriculture. Secretary Jardine 
declared in favor of revising 
freight rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts; for encouragement of co- 
operative farming; for an im- 
proved system utilizing unappro- 
priated public lands. He declared 
that gross farm income for 1924- 
1925 was $12,400,000,000 greater 
(7% greater) than last year; that 
the farm population has decreased 
182,000 (.6%), to 31,134,000; that 
only 29 out of 1,000 farmers are 
rich enough to pay income taxes; 
that 553,000 farmers own radio 
sets; that the average family in- 
come on the farm is $1,504, of 
which $634 is furnished in food, 
fuel and housing by the farm; that 
an odor of the cotton plant has 
been isolated and plans are being 
laid to manufacture it synthetically 
as a bait to lure boll weevils to 
their doom. 

Navy. Secretary Wilbur reported 
that the Navy is in first class con- 
dition; that economy has benefited 
the Navy; that the Air Service 
should not be separated from the 
fleet; that the machinery of many 
vessels could be advantageously 
improved if funds were available; 
that Commander Lansdowne was 
satisfied when he set out with the 
Shenandoah on her last trip. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate—Heard the Presi- 
dent’s message read by its Sec- 
retary. 

@ Received innumerable reports, 
petitions, resolutions and more 
than 1,300 bills. 

@ Heard the President’s budget 
message read by its Secretary. 

@ Passed a joint resolution con- 
tinuing for another year the life 
of a committee which is revising 
the temporary postal rates in effect 
since last spring in order to en- 
able the rates to be properly re- 
vised before being made perma- 
nent. (Resolution went to the 
House.) 

C= Received a long list of nomina- 
tions from the President for con- 
firmation. 

The House—Agreed by vote of 
210 to 192 to alter the rules of 
procedure* so that a_ petition 
signed by a majority (218)) of the 
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members of the House is required 
to withdraw a bill from committee 
and bring it to a vote instead of 
the 150 signatures that were neces- 
sary under the rules of the last 
Congress. 

@ Heard the President’s message 
read by its clerk. 

@ Heard the President’s budget 
message read by its clerk. 

C Proceeded at once to considera- 
tion of the tax reduction bill in 
committee of the whole. The gen- 
eral debate was continued for five 
days and concluded, Representative 
Green of Iowa (Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee) and 
Representative Garner (ranking 
Democrat) dividing the time equal- 
ly between them and parceling 
out so many minutes each to their 
followers. Then the reading of the 
bill, section by section, was begun, 
with each Congressman entitled to 
a five-minute speech if he so de- 
sired. 

@ Adopted a resolution to have 
the credentials of Representative- 
elect John W. Langley of Kentucky 
considered by a select committee 
to report on the qualifications of 
Mr. Langley and recommend action 
to the House. Mr. Langley is un- 
der prison sentence for conspiracy 
to violate the prohibition laws. 

@ Adopted the joint resolution 
previously adopted by the Senate 
for extending the life of the Postal 
Rates Commission. 

@ Received a great number of 
reports, resolutions and more than 
5,300 bills. 

¢C Received the report of its spe- 
cial committee investigating air- 
craft (of which Congressman Reid, 
lawyer for Colonel Mitchell, is a 
member) recommending, _ besides 
measures for promoting civil avia- 
tion, the creation of a Department 
of National Defense over both 
Army and Navy. 


Insurgents 


Three questions arose in Con- 
gress between the regular Repub- 
licans and their insurgent fellows. 
One case was in the House and 
two were in the Senate. 

No. 1) In the House in passing 
out committee places the regular 
Republicans ousted the insurgents 
from all strategic places. The test 
put to the insurgents was: a) Had 
they voted for Longworth for 
Speaker, and b) had they voted with 
the regular Republicans to change 
the rule on discharging committees? 
They had not. The sword severed 
them from most of their commfttee 
places. The group from Wisconsin 
suffered most heavily. 

John M. Nelson, LaFollette’s 
campaign manager .. 1924, was 


*Trme (Dec. 14) describing this action 
used a wording which ‘indicated that this 
change of rules was rejected, whereas it 
wes spproved, 
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taken off the rules committee and 
removed from the chairmanship of 
a committee on elections. 

Henry Allen Cooper, aged sup- 
porter of LaFollette, he who nomi- 
nated LaFollette at the Republican 
Convention two Junes ago, vener- 
able and respected, was allowed to 
remain on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee but deprived of all sen- 
icrity rank, which would soon 
have made him its chairman. 

None of the others were allowed 
to retain any chairmanship and 
they were ousted from such com- 
mittees as rivers and harbors, agri- 
culture, postoffices. 

No. 2) In the Senate the Repub- 
lian Committee on Committees 
signalized the admission of Senator 
Bob LaFollette Jr. into the Repub- 
lican ranks by assigning him to 
two of the committees on which 
his father held a place: Manufac- 
tures and Indian Affairs. Earlier 
in the week the Committee on Com- 
mittees was deadlocked by the 
grotesquely inadvertent presence of 
Senator Wadsworth, no longer a 
member of the Committee, who 
strolled in and voted, in the absence 
of his successor Senator Means. 
Everyone implicated had displayed 
Olympian absent-mindedness and no 
stigma attached to anyone. 


No. 3) In the case of Gerald P. 
Nye, appointed by the Governor of 
North Dakota, the overt phase of 
the ease is legal, not political. It 
is before a committee on privileges 
and elections headed by Sena- 
tor Goff of West Virginia. Mr. Nye 
was appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator 
Ladd. The Governor has the power 
by state law to fill by appoint- 
ment temporary vacancies in state 
offices. Is a U. S. Senator a state 
officer? Senator Goff thinks not. 
The matter will have to be 
thrashed out on the floor of the 
Senate. Mr. Nye is reckoned as a 
progressive if not an _ insurgent. 
The Republicans, aside from legal 
questions, would like to seat him, 
fearing that not to do so might 
antagonize the Northwest and lead 
to Republican defeats there next 
year. The Democrats would like to 
oust Mr. Nye, to make trouble for 
the Republicans, but the case is 
complicated by precedent. In 1914, 
in a similar case about an ap- 
pointee from Alabama, the Repub- 
licans voted against seating him; 
the Democrats voted to seat him. 


Couzens’ Committee 


The Senate Committee investigat- 
ing the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
of which committee Senator Cou- 
zens of Michigan is chairman, hav- 
ing last spring made public some 
15 volumes of evidence, last week 
made public a few volumes more. 


The volumes deal with the techni- 
cal administration of the income 
tax unit, and criticize the Treas- 
ury’s allowance for depreciation, 
“discovery values” of oil wells, and 
other technical decisions by which 


CONGRESSMAN COOPER 
Venerable 


(See column 1) 


it is claimed that in specific in- 
stances the Government lost $5,000,- 
000 in taxes here and $25,000 there, 
and $10,000,000 somewhere else— 
with the inference that if these 
eases show some losses, the entire 
group of tax collections show much 
greater losses. 

One of the more interesting cases 
is that of the Gulf Oil Co., in 
which Secretary Mellon is or was 
interested. The company paid taxes 
of over $10,000,000 for 1915-19 and 
got a refund of nearly $4,000,000. 
The case was settled in about a 
week after amended returns were 
filed in February, 1921, although 
in many cases such _ settlements 
drag out for months, years. The 
Committee claims that the company 
should not only have had no refund, 
but should have paid $600,000 ad- 
ditional. In the warfare between 
Senator Couzens and Secretary Mel- 
lon, the case has only an indirect 
bearing, however, since it was set- 
tled at Secretary Mellon’s request 
before he took office. 

Another case the committee called 
to attention is that of “Black and 
Simon.” Black owned one-third of 
a certain oil property, and Simon 
one-quarter of the same property. 
The taxes were computed at sepa- 
rate times and apparently by differ- 
ent Treasury experts, whose judg- 
ments differed. The result was that 
Simon’s tax was larger’ than 
Black’s. The Treasury has _ not, 
however, closed the case. 


BUDGET 


Annual Report 


The President sent to Congress, 
following his annual report “on the 
state of the nation,” another mes- 
sage the sending of which is rapid- 
ly becoming habitual—the message 
which accompanies the budget. In 
this he dealt with the fiscal affairs 
of the Government for three years: 
briefly with the fiscal year of 1925 
(closed last June) and the fiscal 
year of 1926 (now in progress, 
closing next June), and more ct 
length with the fiscal year of 1927 
(beginning next July), for which 
appropriations will be made at this 
session of Congress. 


Fiscal Year of 1925. The Gov- 
ernment’s actual finances for this 
year may be summarized: 

Receipts $3,780,148,684 

Expenditures 3,529,643,446 


Surplus $ 250,505,238 

The entire surplus was used in 
paying off part of the public debt. 
It had been estimated that this 
surplus would amount to only $67,- 
884,489. It was about four times 
as large, partly because expendi- 
tures were smaller than expected 
but largely because revenue was 
much larger than expected. 


Fiscal Year of 1926. The pres- 
ent estimate of the finances of the 
Government for the year now about 
half passed may be summarized: 

Receipts $3,880,716,942 

Expenditures 3,618,675,186 


$ 262,041,756 

A year ago the surplus for this 
year was estimated at $373,748,714. 
Although the revenue now expected 
is $239,420,000 greater than the 
estimate of a year ago, the esti- 
mate of expenditures is $351,124,- 
000 greater—therefore reducing the 
expected surplus. The extra ex- 
penditures which cut the surplus 
include: 


1) $106,000,000 more for the 
soldier bonus. 

2) $ 91,000,000 more for tax re- 
funds. 

3) $ 23,000,000 for Federal sub- 
sidies to states for road building. 

4) $ 37,100,000 to meet the 
postoffice deficit caused by the in- 
crease in the pay of postal em- 
ployes made last year. 

5) $ 8,000,000 for additional 
pensions. 


Fisca! Year of 1927. The ex- 
pected financial statement of the 
Government for the next fiscal 
year may be summarized: 

a $3,824,530,203 

Expenditures 3,494,222, 308 


$ 330,307,895 
The receipts indicate the amount 
the Government would expect to 





receive under the present tax laws. 
The ‘surplus therefore represents 
the amount available for tax reduc- 
tion. The expenditures represent 
the total of the appropriations 
asked by the Administration. The 
itemized list of these appropriations 
made last winter for the present 
year is as follows: 
REQUESTED 
FOR 1927 
16,498,381 $ 
441,960 
458,965,000 


APPROPRIATED 
FOR 1926 
14,915,001 
489,960 
405,700,000 


Congress $ 
White House* 
Veteran’s Bureau 
Other Bureaus, 
etc. 46,302,899 
Departments of 
Agriculture 
Commerce 
Interior 


53,630,499 


140,717,758 

30,402,847 
250,967,602 
Justice 24,367,027 
Labor 8,567,305 
Navy 322,869,430 
State 16,614,932 
Treasury 157,563,713 
War 335,641,525 
District of Col- 

umbia 


138,075,191 
28,542,129 
262,255,603 
24,205,822 
8,627,625 
302,862,378 
16,277,652 
153.708 .404 
339,765,931 


35,626,579 36,032,853 





Total $1,845,546,960 $1,785,089,050 

In addition to these there are 
the Post Office Department, which 
is supposed to pay for itself, and 
the sums required for retiring part 
of the public debt and paying in- 
terest. The amount of money de- 
voted to debt service is about $1,- 
310,000,000, or two-thirds as much 
as all other expenditures, 


The President said: “We have 
about reached the time when the 
legitimate business of Government 
cannot be carried on at a less ex- 
penditure than that which it now 
requires. With regard to our legit- 
imate business the operating costs 
have been reduced to nearly a 
minimum. The normal expansion 
of the business of the Government 
in keeping pace with a growing 
nation will involve added expendi- 
ture from year to year. 

“The effort for economy, however, 
must continue. So far as it lies 
within the power of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive it will continue.” 

The President called attention to 
the appropriations for the air serv- 
ices: 

Army 

Navy 

Air Mail 

Nat’l Advisory 

Committee 


$16,793,000 
22'391,000 
2,750,000 


513,000 


$42,447,000 
As these items do not include 
pay, housing and general supplies, 


*The decrease of $48,000 in appropria- 
tions for the White House, or ‘Executive 
Offices,” comes about because last year 
$50,000 extra was appropriated for ‘“‘ex- 
traordinary repairs’ to the White House. 
With this factor elim .ated, apparently the 
President’s household costs $2,000 more than 
last year. Not so! The Vice President’s 
salary is part of the “White House” 
appropriation, and the Vice President's 
salary was increased $3,000 last year (to 
$15,000) when Congress raised its own sal- 
aries and the salaries of the Cabinet and 
Supreme Court. Actually the President 
cut his household expense $1,000. Most of 
the cut came out of uniforms and equip- 
ment for the White House police. 
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the real expenditure is “not less 
than $76,000,000.” 

Appropriations for prohibition 
enforcement come to $21,940,529, in- 
cluding $12,634,000 for the Coast 
Guard but not including extra ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Justice for this purpose. 


. . . 


Federal subsidies for states now 


Evans WooLLEN 


“TI shall be a candidate. . ” 
(See PoirticaL Notes) 


amount to $110,000,000 a year, of 
which $80,000,000 is for roads. The 
President recommended _ restric- 
ing road subsidies in future to in- 
terstate roads. 

The President also recommended 
a building program for the District 
of Columbia amounting to not more 
than $10,000,000 a year for several 
years. This is necessary for Gov- 
ernment efficiency. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now distrib- 
uted among 45 widely separated 
buildings in Washington. The Ac- 
counting Office is in 20 buildings. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the Treasury is in eleven buildings. 


The Army is greatly in need of 
new housing. Many War buildings 
used as quarters are in such bad 
condition that it is wasteful to 
repair them. 

About $140,000,000 a year for 
the next 20 years will be necessary 
to pay the soldier bonus. 


OIL 


Indictments Resurrected 


Criminal action against those 
involved in the naval reserve oil 
scandals has long been in pros- 
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pect. Some time ago the Govern- 
ment secured indictments for brib- 
ery and conspiracy against Albert 
B. Fall and the Edward L. 
Dohenys, Sr. and Jr. These in- 
dictments had been quashed by 
Chief Justice McCoy of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, 
on the grounds that an officer of 
the Department of Justice had been 
improperly present in the Grand 
Jury room. Last week the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals 
overruled Chief Justice McCoy. 
The indictments stand. The Gov- 
ernment can go on with its case 
against Fall and Doheny concern- 
ing the little black bag containing 
$100,000. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Banker-Politician 


Another business man goeth into 
politics—Evans Woollen, Indianap- 
olis Bank President—a man_ to 
whom President Wilson offered a 
place on the Federal Reserve 
Board; who is Chairman of the 
Economic Policy Committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association; 
who is or has been chairman, presi- 
dent or director of a railway, a 
life insurance company, any num- 
ber of charitable and welfare as- 
sociations, a college, an historical 
society, an art association, a fuel 
administration and memorials rang- 
ing from Benjamin Harrison to 
James Whitcomb Riley. He is be- 
sides a Democrat, and once ran for 
Congress—in 1896 on the Gold 
Democratic ticket. Last week he 
announced: 

“IT shall be a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination to succeed 
Senator Robinson. Wishing not to 
press myself on the party, I shall 
make no canvass for the nomina- 
tion. If nominated, however, I will 
give all my strength eagerly in an 
effort to be elected.” 

And Mr. Woollen is not to be 
suspected of rushing rashly_ in 
where politicians fear to tread. He 
has every chance of being nomi- 
nated, and if nominated an excel- 
lent chance of being elected by 
reason of division in the Republican 
ranks, for there are at least three 
if not four Republicans who will 
want to try to get Indiana’s two 
Senate seats next year: Senator 
Watson, Senator Arthur R. Robin- 
son, ex-Senator Beveridge and Gov- 
ernor Ed. Jackson. 


Grandson 


Major U. S. Grant, grandson of 
the General of the same name, 
son of Major General Frederick 
Dent Grant and son-in-law of Elihu 
Root, is to come into the fore- 
ground shortly. On Dec. 31 he 
succeeds Lieutenant Colonel Clar- 
ence QO. Sherrill, who is resigning 
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from his post as Director of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Parks of the 
District of Columbia to become 





© Press Ill. 
ULysses S. GRANT 
... into the foreground 





City Manager of Cincinnati. Major 
Grant, formerly Colonel Sherrill’s 
assistant, becomes his _ successor. 


Description 

Robert Alexis Green, Congress- 
man from Florida, addressed the 
House of Representatives objecting 
to a feature of the proposed es- 
tate tax which is disadvantageous 
to his state: “Is it equitable and 
just that you should force this 
upon the people of Florida, a state 
which is large in proportion, hav- 
ing 58,000 square miles—as large 
as New York, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island together; a_ state 
which produces enough vegetables 
and enough eatable products to 
feed the city of New York? 

“There where the watermelon and 
the strawberry transform the mid- 
night dew into luscious red juice; 
there where the springs gush forth 
that transparent and God-given 
fluid sparkling with purity and vir- 
tue, the only proper drink for 
an American citizen; but if there 
be those of a grosser appetite who 
want to violate the constitution of 
America, there is Bimini, only an 
hour or two away. 

“My fellow members, I know that 
of old, Cecilia and Seraphs were 
fascinated and men were enrap- 
tured; I know Timotheus, with 
magic strain, led rocks, trees and 
beasts to follow him; I know that 
the notes of Orpheus entranced 
them and enthralled the under- 
world and caused the gods to gaze 
thereon with envy, and I know that 
David drew from his harp a chord 


which swept the gloom from the 
brow of Saul and flooded Israel’s 
palaces with music and laughter.” 
(Applause.) 

“But if all these were mingled 
in a single rhapsody too great for 
the hand of mortal man, it would 
not equal the majesty and the 
splendor of old ‘Suwanee River’ 
played on the ukulele and hummed 
by the bright-eyed Florida maidens 
underneath. the new magnolia trees, 
with the soothing odor gushing 
forth in a blazing November moon- 
light and—” 

The Chairman. “The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has ex- 
pired.” 

Mr. Garner of Texas. “How 
long will it take the gentleman to 
finish that picture?” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Green of Florida. “Just 
about two minutes.” 

Mr. Garner of Texas. “I yield 
to the gentleman two minutes.” 

Mr. Green of Florida. “I thank 
you, sir’—but he began tc talk 
again about the tax bill. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Court Martial 


The court martial of Colonel 
William Mitchell for his charges 
against the War and Navy De- 
partments proceeded for another 
week, the prosecution presenting 
rebuttal witnesses. One of them, 
R. G. Rath of Los Angeles, former 
Captain in the Air Service and 
decorated for bravery, drew hisses 
upon Colonel Mitchell’s lawyer, 
Congressman Frank R. Reid. Rath 
declared in.cross examination that 
anti-aircraft fire was _ effective; 
that Colonel Mitchell (then Gen- 
eral) had during the War ordered 
flights under extremely adverse 
conditions; once had sent five flyers 
not experienced in night flying out 
on a mission which brought them 
home after dark, so that all five 
crashed in landing and one was 
killed; on another occasion had 
sent out twelve bombers in such 
bad weather that neither French 
nor British sent up bombers, and 
only four of the twelve ever re- 
turned. Congressman Reid _ kept 
asking, “So you say you were 
afraid to do that?” until the au- 
dience began to hiss. General 
Patrick, Chief of the Air Service, 
also gave testimony surprisingly 
favorable to the Government con- 
tentions. He said that anti-air- 
craft fire was “not entirely effec- 
tive” but was a useful assistance 
in repelling enemy air attacks and 
should be developed. The Govern- 
ment also presented a German mili- 
tary document to show that of 
6,000 Allied planes and balloons 
brought down, 900 had been ac- 
counted for by anti-aircraft fire. 
All in all, it was not a “Mitchell 
week” at the court martial. 


WOMEN 
Debate 


At 133 East 61st St., Manhat- 
tan, home of the New York Junior 
League, there was a debate. The 
judges were Ethel Barrymore, 
Alice Duer Miller and Frank 
Crowninshield, editor of Vanity 
Fair. The question was: Should 
a Woman Keep her Maiden Name 
after Marriage? 

The two debaters were Mrs. Hey- 
wood Broun, who upheld the af- 
firmative, and Mrs. J. Hartley 
Manners, who opposed her. Mrs. 
Broun said: “When you are a 
girl of 21 or maybe 30 and get 
married, your past life flashes be- 
hind you as you are pronounced 
Mrs. So-and-So and you realize 
that you are ‘Miss’ no more. And 
this isn’t legal, for the law says 
that you can keep your born name 
if you want to.” 

Mrs. Manners said: “I’m won- 
dering just what we would do if 
we all demanded the right to keep 
our own names and the men said: 
‘Why, yes! Go ahead and be a miss 
if you like.’ There’s no way then 
for him to make an honest woman 
of you. 

“T asked Mary Pickford how she 
felt about it and she said, ‘You 
see, Laurette, I’m so little and 
our house is so big that I prefer 
to be called Mrs. Fairbanks at 
home. It makes me feel more im- 
portant when I have to speak to 
the butler.’ ” 

The judges returned and deliv- 
ered the following verdict: 1) 
that both the ladies were arguing 


Mrs. Broun 
She won 
for the affirmative; 2) that Mrs. 


Broun won; 3) that Mrs. Man- 
ners was the more persuasive. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


THE LEAGUE 
The Council Sits 


At Geneva the 37th meeting of 
the Council of the League of Na- 
tions opened with Signor Vittorio 
Scialoja of Italy in the chair. 

An attempt was made to deal at 
once with the Mosul question (TIME, 
Nov. 30, et ante) and to make a 
final settlement of the Greco-Bulgar 
dispute (TIME, Dec. 14 et ante). 
Both the Turks and the Greeks, 
however, strongly resisted the adju- 
dication of these matters which the 
Council seemed disposed to give; 
and it was decided that further in- 
vestigations should be pursued be- 
fore the Council hands down its 
ultimate decisions. Definite action 
was taken on only one matter: 

Disarmament. Pursuant to a 
resolution passed by the Assembly 
of the League of Nations (TIME, 
Oct. 5), the Council proceeded to 
take cognizance of the work of 
the subcommittees which have 
been preparing the earliest ground- 
work for a League Disarmament 
Conference, and began to deliber- 
ate upon what further prelimin- 
ary steps should be taken. 

It was decided to convoke a 
Special Disarmament Committee 
at Geneva on Feb. 15, 1926, which 
shall attempt to clear the way for 
an ultimate International Disarm- 
ament Conference or Conferences 
under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. 

The Special Disarmament Com- 
mittee will in itself constitute an 
international conference of the 
first magnitude, and _ invitations 
were accordingly despatched to the 
U. S., Germany and Russia, as the 
chief non-League states, request- 
ing them to send representatives 
to this important preliminary 
gathering. 

The agenda of the proposed 
Special Disarmament Committee 
was embodied by M. Benes of 
Czechoslovakia into a long and 
complicated technical program, 
which provides that the following 
factors bearing on disarmament 
shall be considered: 

1) “Visible Armaments”: the 
actual armies, navies and air forces 
possessed by the various nations. 

2) “Invisible Armaments”: the 
population, geographical situation, 
industrial strength and war mobil- 
izing power of the nations. Un- 
der this head special attention will 
be given to the possession by a 
nation of large fleets of commer- 
cial aircraft or chemical factories 
instantly convertible to war pur- 
poses. 

3) “Degree of Security”: the 
relative security of nations under 
international agreements such as 
the Locarno Pacts and the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 

Observers noted that the chief 


conflicts over this agenda centered 
about the well worn subject of 
“security.” Viscount Cecil for 
Britain steadily opposed the inclu- 
sion of the “Degrees of Security” 
or “Invisible Armaments” clauses 
in the agenda. To him and to the 
British press, disarmament was 
evidently a subject which had to 
do chiefly with scrapping tangible 
implements of warfare. However 
M. Paul-Boncour, in the name of 
France and the smaller nations, 
insisted that the “intangible” fac- 
tors actually outweighed the “mate- 
rial” in importance. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Threadbare Phrase 


Throughout England the famed 
“spirit of Locarno” showed signs of 
becoming a sort of international 
“Pollyanna” at the hands of unorig- 
inal writers who did their best to 
grind it into a threadbare catch 
phrase. — 

It was averred that the Mosul 
question (see INTERNATIONAL) 
should be settled by “a Turkish 
Locarno”; and the Ulster bound- 
ary agreement (see IRELAND) was 
mentioned on every hand as “the 
Irish Locarno.” Cynical persons 
predicted the hour when the Pe- 
king Customs Conference (see 
CHINA) would be touted as “the 
Chinese Locarno.” Meanwhile this 
felicitous spirit was rumored to 
have flown in at the door of the 
St. James’s Club, famed exclusive 
rendezvous of London diplomats. 
As a result, a spokesman for the 
German Embassy hinted that his 
colleagues are shortly to be _ in- 
vited back into the club, which has 
been closed to them since 1914. 

Discriminating observers rejoiced 
at these doings while deploring 
the stereotyped handle by which 
British journalism took hold of 
them. 


Land Nationalization 


Last week the famed British 
Liberal, David Lloyd George, en- 
countered heavy going when he at- 
tempted to secure the endorsement 
of the Liberal Candidates’ Asso- 
ciation for his new land nationali- 
zation scheme (TIME, Sept. 28). 

At first Mr. George pleaded for 
this unemployment panacea in its 
original form: 1) “Resumption of 
ownership” by the Government of 
all arable land; 2) the former 
landlords to be reimbursed by 
guaranteed sums equivalent’ to 
their present rent; 3) unemployed 
city and country laborers to be 
drawn into the small farmer class 
as “cultivating tenants” of the 
Government. 

Shortly it appeared that the Lib- 
erals were reluctant to follow 


leader George into a_ situation 
which might restore him to all his 
old prestige if the panacea 
“worked”; and might brand the 
Liberal Party as a parcel of radi- 
cals if the measure failed either 
in Parliament or later. As always 
the wily George threatened and 
yielded adroitly. He swore that 
he would resign from the party 
and go “out into the wilderness.” 
He cajoled his old follower, Sir 
Alfred Mond, a bitter foe of land 
nationalization. At length he yielded, 
just soon enough to secure notable 
concessions as a reward for not 
carrying out his threat to split the 


arty. 

As finally adopted by the Lib- 
eral candidates, the measure will 
go to the Liberal convention early 
next year in such a form as to 
propose the nationalization of 
arable land only in the following 
circumstances: 

1) When the land is placed on 
the market; 2) when a farm be- 
comes vacant; 3) when an estate is 
badly administered; 4) when a 
farm is badly cultivated. 

Later in the week Mr. George at- 
tempted to dispel the prevailing 
impression that he is seeking a re- 
turn to power. “I have had a 
longer stretch of office than any 
living man. I have served the 
Crown and nation in some of the 
highest offices of State. There’s 
nothing an office can give me. 

“If I now choose, in a more ob- 
scure and humble position, against 
many difficulties and amid many 
humiliations, to continue my task 
in public life, it is because I want 
to spend the rest of my days and 
what is left of my strength in 
serving the people from whom I 
sprang.” 


In Ireland 


At Dublin, correspondents and 
cinema-cameramen roosted through- 
out the week near the Dail Eireann, 
obstreperous lower House of the 
Irish Free State Parliament. The 
hours fied breathlessly because a 
certain bland clause in the Free 
State Constitution provides that 
every Irish M. must take an 
oath of allegiance to King George— 
which has caused Eamonn de Valera 
and 388 other elected Republican 
deputies to absent themselves from 
the Dail in protest. Last week they 
were expected to appear at any 
moment. Rumor had it that they 
would force their way into the Dail 
without taking the oath. News- 
mongers chuckled at the thought of 
filing lurid three-column despatches. 

The motive power. behind all 
these rumors was a_ document 
signed at London (TIME, Dec. 14) 
by the representatives of Great 
Britain, Ulster and the Irish Free 
State. It provides that the bound- 
ary between northern and southern 
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Ireland shall remain as at present, 
and that Britain shall relinquish 
all claims upon the Free State for 
payment of Ireland’s part of the 


British War debt. The agreement | 


had been ratified earlier in the 
week by the British House of Com- 
mons ani the Ulster Chamber. It 
awaited only the ratification of the 
Dail before becoming operative. 
Why then, so much clamor? Sim- 
ply because the Irish Republicans 
have fought long and fiercely to 
bring back “the lost Catholic prov- 
inces of Ulster” into the Free 
State. Should the present boundary 
and territorial status quo be rec- 
ognized as permanent by the Dail, 
these aspirations would go glim- 
mering. Hot-head De Valera cried: 
“Shall our sympathizers in Ulster 
be surrendered as helots to their 
enemies? Shall we stomach a dis- 
honorable peace because the Free 
State is to be a little pampered in 
respect to her debts by England?” 
Eventually the stomaching was 
accomplished. The De Valerists, 
threatened by President Cosgrave 
of the Irish Free State with the 
dissolution of the Dail if they at- 
tempted strong-arm politics, con- 
tinued to “abstain” and the measure 
eventually passed 71 to 20. 
Throughout the Empire the keen- 
est relief was expressed on every 
hand. Premier Baldwin declared: 
“Had there been no settlement of the 
boundary question by agreement. . . 
chaos in Ireland would have re- 
sulted.” Replying to those who 
carped at England’s virtually “buy- 
ing peace” by relinquishing her 
claims upon the Free State, he cried: 
“Where does the interest of Great 
Britain lie! Does it lie in keeping 
the South of Ireland poor and try- 
ing to squeeze a debt out of her? 
As a matter of pure business the 
interest of this country lies in a 
prosperous and peaceful Ireland.” 
Since the Irish Free State is ad- 
mittedly too poor ever to pay the 
undetermined hundreds of millions 
of pounds which it might event- 
ually have been adjudged to owe 
the Empire, Mr. Baldwin’s logic 
was widely considered irrefutable. 
President Cosgrave spoke of the 
agreement as marking “a turning 
point in Irish history” and likely 
to strengthen the Free State’s un- 
stable credit. Sir James Craig, 
Premier of Ulster, went so far as 
to propose that the Ulster border 
police be disbanded as a definite 
fruition of the present accord. 


Great Houses 


As the days of Queen Alexandra 
lengthened into an immediate pre- 
lude to death, much hoarse croak- 
ing was heard (Time, Nov. 16) to 
the effect that upon her demise the 
Prince of Wales would quit York 
House, a wing of st. James’s Palace, 
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DE VALERA 


“Shall we stomach a 
dishonorable peace?” 


and occupy Marlborough House, the 
town residence of Alexandra. 

The social ravens who uttered 
these prophecies recalled that, upon 
the death of King Edward, Alexan- 
dra had been with difficulty per- 
suaded to abandon Buckingham 
Palace. She clung with all the 
force of an indomitable will to the 
style and title of “Queen” (TIME, 
Nov. 30), and by way of “compro- 
mise” at length possessed herself 
of Marlborough House, where she 
had resided as Princess of Wales. 
The present Prince of Wales, gos- 
sips opined, might “like it or lump 
gl 
Last week cables announced that 
“after a decent interval” Edward 
of Wales, “favorite grandson of 
Alexandra,” will indeed move across 
the way from the House of York 
to that of Marlborough. The ra- 
vens, well pleased at this confirma- 
tion of their prophecy, amiably re- 
called the history of these famed 
residences: 

York House. On the site of “a 
hospital for 14 maidens that were 
leprous,” dedicated to St. James the 
Less, Henry VIII built a palace, 
which he inhabited with Anne Bo- 
leyn until he tired of both. With 
the burning of the great Palace of 
Whitehall, the sovereigns of Eng- 
land from William III to George 
IV maintained there the Court 
of St. James’s, still a synonym 
for the Court of Britain. There 
Charles I slept out the night be- 
fore his execution; there the ill- 
starred Marie de Medici, Queen of 
Henry IV of France, found a ref- 
uge; there George III was attacked 
by a mad woman. In 1736 a wing 
was added for Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, later driven from court. 





This, having later become the resi- 
dence of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, is known as York House. 

That inveterate prowler among 
palaces, Mr. Arthur H. Beaven, 
unearthed the following surprising 
secret as long ago as 1901: “There 
is now an electrophone communica- 
tion between York House and the 
leading London theatres in order 
that the Duke and Duchess of York 
may listen to the various entertain- 
ments in the privacy of their 
abode.” Court gossips report that 
me nay - Wales came into 
residence, he has preferred 
to the theatre himself. — 

Marlborough House. About Marl- 
borough House there still stalk, al- 
legedly, the shades of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, “who taught 
uncertain battles where to rage,” 
and his Duchess, the madcap Sarah, 
“the wisest fool that ever time has 
made.” Sarah, as everyone knows, 
deliberately slighted the great ar- 
chitect Vanbrugh by employing Sir 
Christopher Wren to design the 
“House” for her. Said she, when 
it was finished: “It cost £50,000* 
- +. not really so extravagant, be- 
cause it is the strongest and best 
house that was ever built.” 

There “she lived in such style as 
to. eclipse her ‘neighbor George’ (the 
King) in St. James’s, across the 
.’ There she died in 1744, 
aged 85, as her physicians at- 
tempted to “blister” her, vowing “I 
won’t be blistered! And I won't 
die!” 

Since then Marlborough House, 
now enlarged to contain over 100 
rooms, has been frequently occu- 
pied by royalty. Before he was 
called to the throne of Belgium, 
Leopold I rented it from the Crown 
for £3,000 a year. It was there, 
of course, that the present King 
was born. There, in the great 
“Treasure Room,” the fabulous 
riches presented to King Edward 
on his tour of India are still pre- 
served in seclusion. At present the 
aged Miss Knollys, lifelong com- 
panion of Alexandra, is in charge 
of Marlborough House, pending its 
disposition to the Prince of Wales. 


Bluffs Called 


At Durham, sleepiest of English 
“cathedral towns,” the former 
Nancy Langhorne of Virginia, now 
Viscountess Astor, famed original 
female M. P., orated in part as fol- 
lows to an assembly which she 
suspected of harboring Communist 
sentiments: 

“Perhaps some of you men pre- 
tend to think that Russia is a Para- 
dise. I shall call your bluff! If 
I can find one solitary man, at pres- 
ent unemployed, who will agree to 
go to Russia and live there for 

*Easily the equivalent of $1,000,000 when 


the alter value of money is taken into 
account. 








two years, I myself will pay for his 
passage and for that of his fam- 
ily, if he has one!” 

Well pleased at this rhetorical 
flourish, Lady Astor descended from 
the platform prepared to make her 
exit from the hall in quiet triumph. 
Instead, unemployed males surged 
about her car, demanding that she 
fulfill her pledge—valiantly  at- 
tempting to call the Rt. Hon. Lady’s 
bluff. Upon reaching home, _ the 
harassed Viscountess was “deluged 
with letters.” 

Late in the week she hedged 


as follows: 
“If I can find the right sort of 
man, my offer still holds good.” 


Speech 


Late in the week Edward of 
Wales made his first public appear- 
ance since the death of Queen 
Alexandra. Three hundred Britons 
and Argentines crowded to do him 
honor at a dinner given by the Ar- 
gentine Club of London. Once 
more the cables flashed the now 
stereotyped description: “He arose, 
wearing a kind of bashful smile 
... fidgeted with his tie... 
blushed slightly.” 

This time, however, the Prince 
fidgeted and blushed with good rea- 
son. By way of compliment to 
his, Argentine hearers, he “carefully 
pronounced” numerous Spanish 
words and phrases. Delighted, the 
guests cheered with a hearty ac- 
claim which drowned most of what 
he said. Over the din one diner 
thought that he caught the words: 
“It seems a long way from Calle 
Florida to the Strand... .* But 
there is so much in common be- 
tween Britons and Argentines that 
their friendship and understand- 
ing will indefinitely prolong the 
century of peace -between us.” 


FRANCE 
Worried 


Jean Frenchman rushed to his 
favorite wine merchant, to his to- 
bacconist, to his butcher, baker, 
candlestick maker. MHastily, he 
laid in a supply of articles about 
to become vastly more expensive. 
Then, clutching his remaining franc 
notes, he sought out the sellers of 
foreign bonds and securities. 

The cause of this “buying panic” 
—which did not assume dangerous 
proportions—was twofold: 1) Fi- 
nance Minister Loucheur had just 
presented the Chamber with the 
first draft of a new tax bill ex- 
pected to raise eight billion addi- 
tional francs per annum, by in- 
creasing the taxes on alcohol, busi- 
ness transactions and practically 


everything else; 2) The franc 
slipped down last week to 27 to 


*Famed thoroughfares of Buenos Aires 
and London. 











FIME 


the $1, a new low record for the 
year. The relative stability of 
numerous foreign currencies, 
prompted the harassed Jean to 
transfer his currency into pounds, 
guiden, Scandinavian kroner, U. S. 


dollars. 

Since M. Loucheur’s bill is ad- 
mittedly subject to extensive 
amendment, if indeed Premier 
Briand can railroad it through 
the Chamber at all, everyone turned 
for relief from the terrific squabble 
which is brewing over the measure 
to M. Marcel Cachin, fire-eating 
Communist Deputy, who created a 
loudly welcomed diversion by de- 
nouncing the nation which he feels 
to be responsible for most of 
France’s financial ills: 

“The United States is now ac- 
complishing the ambition of her 
financiers 50 years back—‘We, the 
world’s granary, will become its 
workshop, but shall only be really 
victorious . when we become its 
banker.’ The United States has 
become our banker. With the 
Dawes Plan she has enslaved Ger- 
many. We ourselves are marching 
with big strides toward financial 
dependency to American capital. 
... From: the beginning of the 
War I watched closely the pur- 
chases France made in the United 
States... . With what suppressed 
anger did I not analyze those veri- 
tably usurious contracts which 
America, profiting by our distress, 
imposed upon us.... Does_ the 
United States really require the 
75,000,000,000 francs they are ask- 
ing us to pay? Every one knows 
they are almost suffocating be- 
neath the weight of gold, as if 
paralyzed by their own immense 
fortune. ... Our ally’s demands 
are absolutely incompatible with 
the situation of this country as 
well as with the most elementary 
morality. France paid with her 
blood. This thought must ever ex- 
ercise full weight in the minds of 
all honest men!” 

Observers opined that M. Cachin 
had coined into a few striking 
phrases exactly what is at the 
back of many a Frenchman’s mind. 
That these thoughts will not be 
allowed to come forward = inju- 


diciously was proved by the fact 


that a_majority of the Paris press 
refused to print the speech at all. 

With such sulphurous’ words 
safely expanding into ever thinner 
air, interest centred again directly 
upon M. Loucheur. When that 
notable millionaire-financial expert 
accepted the post of Finance Min- 
ister he declared ruefully: “I 
shall soon be the most unpopular 
man in France.” His prophecy 
has proved true. 

Observers noted that discussion 
of the proposed tax measures 
showed a_ persistent tendency to 
wander into mere_ personal _ at- 
tacks upon its author. For exam- 
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ple, M. Loucheur’s famed state- 
ment that during the War he gave 
all the “War profits” of his im- 
mense industrial holdings to the 
Government was openly questioned 
for the first time. 

Finally MM. Briand and Lou- 
cheur held a long series of confer- 
ences as to the possibility of get- 
ting an eight billion franc per 
annum tax increase through the 
Chamber in any form whatever. 
Since the outstanding  indebted- 
nesses of France will continue to 
mature at a rate demanding ap- 
proximately this amount of addi- 
tional cash, the alternative to vot- 
ing it would seem to be national 
bankruptcy. 

None the less, critics opined that 
the resignation of M. Loucheur, if 
not of the whole Cabinet, may yet 
be forced by the unwillingness of 
the Deputies to face the situation, 
no matter by whom it may be pre- 
sented. Rumor was busy with talk 
of a general election. Le Matin 
called upon “the leaders of the 
nation” to organize “a committee 
of public salvation” with the slo- 
gan, “Save France, or die in the 
attempt!” 


Ambassador 


Despatches at length announced 
the long expected appointment of 
Senator Victor Henry Bérenger to 
succeed Ambassador Nosky Georges 
Henri Emile Daeschner at Washing- 
ton. Observers recalled that Sen- 
ator Bérenger is Reporter General 
of the Budget to the Senate; that 
he came to the U. S. as second rank- 
ing member of M. Caillaux’s ill 
fated debt mission (TIME, Oct. 5, 
Oct. 12) and that he is almost as 
widely known as a financial expert 
as Finance Minister Loucheur. 

Since M. Bérenger will continue 
as a Senator, he will come to the 
U. S. on a “temporary appoint- 
ment” renewable indefinitely every 
six months. Because M. Caillaux 
is generally thought in France to 
have cut his visit much too short 
for successful negotiation with Sec- 
retary Mellon, it is wideiy rumored 
that Senator Bérenger comes as a 
sort of “permanent diplomatic con- 
versationalist” to keep the French 
debt negotiations amicably simmer- 
ing until they can be definitely 
pinned down to a fixed sum. 

Finance Minister Loucheur gave 
out the following statement: _ 

“Tt is for the purpose of resum- 
ing the negotiations at Washing- 
ton begun by M. Caillaux that M. 
Bérenger is leaving for the United 
States soon as French Ambassador, 
and we hope that when an accord 
is reached the French franc will 
follow the upward course of the 
Belgian franc and Italian lira. .. .” 

Raconteurs, dwelling upon the 
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personality of M. Bérenger, recalled 
that a Washington correspondent 
once asked the 58-year-old Sen- 
ator to name his favorite form of 
sport or exercise. Came the short- 
clipped answer: “L’escrime, la 
natation!* Mais, mes distractions 
sont les voyages, la lecture et la 
promenade !”+ 


*‘“Ham, Ham! Dam, Dam!’’ 


Cables from Syria announced 
that the Jebel Druz Sultan, El 
Atrash, has resorted to the last 
extremity of resistance against the 
French by proclaiming a holy war. 
After issuing an order prohibiting 
the sowing of winter grain by 
men between 20 and 60 years of 
age, El Atrash called an assembly 
of the chiefs at which it was 
allegedly decided to excommunicate 
every Druse who should fail to 
devote himself to the long-standing 
struggle with the French (TIMg, 
Dec. 14 et ante). 

Travelers recalled that “Sultan” 
El Atrash dwells like a feudal lord 
in a tribal castle, “with walls more 
than a metre thick,” which is 
perched upon a rocky crag of the 
Jebel Druz.** It has been alleged 
that he regards the whole Franco- 
Druse war as having sprung up 
because he killed a French officer 
“to avenge the arrest of a tribes- 
man who was the Sultan’s guest.” 
Since that time (1921), El Atrash 
has .employed against the French 
not only his temporal authority, 
but the influence of the religious 
cult which distinguishes his fellow 
tribesmen, a mixture of various 
racial strains, as “Druses.” 


Late despatches reported that the 
Druses are now riding into battle 
shouting, “Ham, ham! Dam, dam!” 
(Trouble, trouble! Blood, blood!). 


at Beirut, noted Chicago 
Tribune correspondent George 
Seldes filed a sensational bit of 
news to the following effect: “The 
rebels nt Damascus have threatened 
to disembowel me if I ever return 
there.”’ In Manhattan, Gilbert 
Seldes, famed esthete and onetime 
editor of the Dial, received this 
news of his brother with many an 


uneasy qualm, 


Bugle Blast 


Some two months ago M. Chris 
tian G. Rakovsky, then Soviet Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, and M. 
Leonid Krassin, who occupied the 
same office in France, were ex- 
changed between these two posts 
by order of the Presidium of the 


Safe 


*Fencing, *wimming. 

Travel, reading, walking. 

**Literally ‘‘Mountain of the Druses:” a 
wild and inaccessible region some 60 miles 
southeast of Damascus. 





Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Union. 

M. Krassin left France without 
ever having received the custom- 
sanctioned honor of hearing the na- 
tional anthem of his country played 


when he visited President Doumer- 
gue. For 50 days M. Rakovsky has 
been vowing that he would never 








AMBASSADOR RAKOVSKY 
He accepted the blast 


eall on M. le Président at all un- 
less assured that the “Internation- 
ale” would blare from the Elysée 
at his approach. 

Last week the diplomatic pres- 
sure from both sides eased off into 
a prolonged flourish of bugles, 
which may or may not have con- 
tained a note or two from the 
bourgeois-terrifying “Internation- 
ale.” M. Rakovsky accepted the 
deafening blast ordered by M. Dou- 
mergue at its full tonal value, Smil- 
ing, he nodded to the buglers as 
he entered the palace of the Pres- 
ident to present his credentials. 


PORTUGAL 
New President 


One morning last week President 
Manvel Teixeira Gomes of the Re- 
public of Portugal, resigned his 
office, alleging “continued ill 
health” as the reason. Next day 
the Portuguese Parliament assem- 
bled and elected Senhor Bernardino 
Machado, doughtv former political 
exile, to the presidency. 


AUSTRIA 
A ffront 


At Vienna, Doktor Michael Hain- 
isch, President of the Austrian Re- 
public, recently presented a_ gold 


medal of the newly established Or- 
der of the Austrian Republic to 
the head of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Last week he sent Minister of 
Commerce, Doktor Hans Schuerff, 
out to Graz, second largest city of 
Austria, to bestow a silver medal 
of the same order upon the head 
of its Chamber of Commerce. 

Not until the moment of con- 
ferring the decoration did the bab- 
bittry of Graz become aware of 
what metal it was composed. Then 
pandemonium broke loose at “this 
tinsel insult to Graz!” Leaping to 
his feet, the Herr Professor Doktor 
Guertler, former Minister of Fi- 
nance, loyal citizen of Graz, round- 
ly scored and cursed President Hain- 
isch as a “jackass.” While local 
patriots cheered him to the echo, 
he recited a noted expurgated verse 
from Goethe’s “Knight with Mailed 
Fist,” which is usually regarded as 
a model of obscene revilement. 

Affronted to the quick, Herr 
Schuerff caught the first train back 
to Vienna. There news of the event 
was received in Parliament “with 
laughter.” President Hainisch, how- 
ever, was with difficulty restrained 
from challenging Professor Guer- 
tler to a duel. Instead he decided 
to demand a personal retraction. 


GERMANY 
Gilbert’s Report 


In a voluminous report on the 
working of the Dawes Plan during 
the first year of its operation, Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General for Reparation Payments, 
made public the following observa- 
tions last week: 

General Results: “The budget of 
the Reich has been balanced, and 
the mark stabilized. . . . From the 
point of view of reparation payment 
the plan has brought order into 
the management of the problem and 
assured determination by actual ex- 
perience of the reparations that 
can be safely paid and transferred. 
Under it payments and deliveries 
are moving regularly to the credi- 
tor powers and in accordance with 
expectation.” 

Allotments to the Allies (expressed 
in gold marks): 

PERIOD »  ssetssesisscassiees 154,500,000 ($109,080,000) 
ae ..190.000,000 ( 45,600,000) 
Belgium 115 333,000 ( 27,679,920) 
Italy 66 000 000 ( 15,840,000) 
Serbia . . 33,000,000 ( 7,920,000) 
The U. S. ... 15 333 000 (¢ 3,679,920) 
Roumania 7.500 000 (¢ ,800,000) 
Japan 5 000,000 (¢ 200,000) 
Portugal 5,000,000 (¢ ,200,000) 
Greece 2,506,000 ( 601,440) 
Poland 750,000 ( 180,000) 


Of these allotments four-fifths 
were paid from the proceeds of 
German external loans, and one- 
fifth from German railway earnings. 

Transfers. All payments’ were 
made in kind, except in the case of 
cash turned over to the Allied 
Armies of occupation, to be spent 








for their expenses in Germany. 
Payments were chiefiy in coal, coke 
and lignite. 

Cost of Administration. Less than 
four-tenths of 1% of the value of 
the allotments. 

German Internal Debts. Mostly 
wiped out during the period of in- 
flation. No exact figures available. 

Outlook. “The road to Germany’s 
recovery is not fully traveled. The 
critical years, when the total allot- 
ments will reach 2,500,000,000 gold 
marks annually, begin Sept. 1, 
1926. .... The operations of the 
first year, under an 800,000,000 gold 
mark external loan, have not been 
so much a test of German capacity 
to pay as of German economy to 
adjust itself to a return to stable 
conditions.” 


ITALY 


Permanent War 


For two days last week the 
Chamber debated the famed Fascist 
Labor Bill (TIME, Nov. 30), which 
provides that in every art, craft, 
trade or profession, two Fascist 
syndicates shall be established, one 
representing capital, the other rep- 
resenting labor. Further it is 
provided that only these accredited 
syndicates shall have authority to 
settle labor disputes, and that all 
such disputes shall be compulsorily 
arbitrated by them. 

Beneath the frown of Dictator- 
Premier Benito Mussolini one Fas- 
cist after another arose to find 
only words of praise upon his 
tongue: “A great. step forward 
..» Fascist unity of Labor, Capi- 
tal and the State ... a death blow 
to the Marxian theory of class 
struggle.” 

At length a timid Communist 
piped: “I think this measure 
would be justified only if Italy 
were at war.” From the tribune 
Il Benito looked down, far down: 
“T consider the Italian nation in 
a permanent state of war!...I 
consider the next five or ten years 
decisive for the future of our na- 
tion, because international compe- 
tition is growing ever’ keener. 
. . . Even as controversies are not 
permitted at the front in wartime, 
so now we must realize the maxi- 
mum national efficiency... . 

“When you cast your votes, re- 
member that this law is the prod- 
uct of the Fascist régime. . . . Our 
régime cannot be beaten. In this 
certainty lies our faith in the law.” 

Shortly afterward the measure 
passed amid the usual Fascist ac- 
claim. 


Saluted 


Tucked away behind the moun- 
tains of Lombardy, the tiny Lago 
d’Iseo, famed retreat of Italian 
notables, appears to the eye of 
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Poret-AIRMAN 
On his lawn, a battleship 


passing aviators like a single glis- 
tening twisted tear upon the 
searred visage of a giant. Last 
week a salute of 21 battleship guns 
boomed across this diminutive strip 
of water. Tourists afloat in orna- 
mental near-gondolas, all but top- 
pled overboard in fright. Shading 
their eyes and looking about for a 
super-dreadnaught which was no- 
where to be seen, they marveled. 

That night the concierges of nu- 
merous hotels explained. The Duke 
of Aosta, gracious cugino (cousin) 
of His Majesty Vittorio Emanuele, 
had merely been greeted with the 
honors due his rank when he called 
upon famed Soldier-Poet Gabriele 
d’Annunzio at the latter’s villa be- 
side the lake. 

“But the guns? The guns?” 
cried the tourists. 

“Ah, so simple! To honor Signor 
d’Annunzio and to commemorate 
his heroism at Fiume, the Italian 
Government has presented him with 
the battleship Puglia. High and 
dry upon his lawn, it is ever ready 
to fire a broadside in honor of 
Signor d’Annunzio’s distinguished 
guests.” 


LATIN AMERICA 
Decision, Words 


After a stormy. session the 
Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion adopted a motion presented 
by its chairman, General John J. 
Pershing, in which April 15, 1926, 
is definitely established as_ the 
date for holding the long-delayed 
plebiscite to determine whether 
Chile or Peru shall have Tacna- 
Arica. The motion opens with a 
preamble scoring Chile, of which 
Taecna-Arica is now a province, 
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for obstructing the efforts of the 
Commission to prepare for a free 
and unbiased plebiscite. Chile is 
specifically charged with having vio- 
lated the terms laid down by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as arbiter* of the 
dispute. Further, Chile is required 
to give definite assurances that 
she will in future carry out the 
instructions of the Commission 
and co-operate fully in holding the 
plebiscite. 

Sefior Freyre, the Peruvian rep- 
resentative on the Commission, 
naturally supported General Persh- 
ing. Senor Edwards, the Chilean 
Commissioner, who withdrew a 
fortnight ago (TIME, Dec. 7) as a 
protest against the Commission’s 
“needless delay” in holding the 
plebiscite, was again on hand and 
demanded that Feb. 1 be set as 
the voting date. He again con- 
tended that Chile had no inten- 
tion of coercing the voters and 
said that the Commission’s _in- 
structions had been complied with 
to the letter. 

General Pershing was thought to 
have muttered something that 
sounded like, “Your compliance has 
been formal rather than substan- 
tial.” The upshot of the matter 
was that Sefior Edwards an- 
nounced his intention of shortly 
reading a lengthy address to the 
Commissioners, and implied that 
Chile would appeal to Arbiter 
Coolidge if the Commission did 
not hasten the plebiscite. 

Dispassionate observers reluc- 
tantly opined that Chile apnears 
to be nervous lest General Persh- 
ing should announce that he has 
discovered further Chilean  at- 
tempts to “fix” the plebiscite dur- 
ing the period of “needless delay.” 


CHINA 


Chaos 


To the confusion of highly paid 
special correspondents, the Chinese 
situation last week resisted all ef- 
forts at disentanglement. Super-Tu- 
chun Chang, who has lorded it for 
several years in Manchuria, was 
evidently hard pressed by his re- 
volted subordinate, General Kiio 
(TIME, Dec. 7). But opinions dif- 
fered as to whether he was making 
a last stand near Mukden, his capi- 
tal, or had fled to Japan accom- 
panied by his Occidental adviser, 
“General” Frank Sutton, famed 
a adventurer (TIME, Nov. 

The only other incident of note 
centred about a military excursion 
sent by Super-Tuchun Feng, the so- 
called “Christian protector of Pe- 
king,’ against General Li Ching- 
ling, the Civil Governor of Chihli, 
with headquarters at Tientsin. 





*At the request of both Chile and Peru, 
who have been embroiled almost im- 
mémorially over Tacna-Arica (Time, Dec. 7 
et ante). 
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THE THEATRE 


New Plays 


The Fountain. Eugene O’Neill is 
generally pointed at with pride as 
the foremost dramatist in America. 
He works with color, feeling, fear, 
with realism and occasionally with 
bitterness. He has an uncanny 
gift of breathing life into his pen 
puppets. He is certainly a genius. 

Accordingly when Mr. O’Neill 
turned for the first time in his 
life to romance, many people 
trooped wide-eyed to the little 
Greenwich Village Theatre. It 
had long been known that this 
play of his was based on the mag- 
nificent theme of Ponce de Leon 
and his search for eternal youth. 
Many people went away a trifle 
disappointed. The Fountain is a 
beautiful poem and often a tire- 
some play. 

Robert Edmond Jones, who bows 
only to Norman-Bel Geddes as a 
native creator of stage pictures, 
did the settings. There were many 
of them and they were of sur- 
passing beauty. There were many 
moments in the play when the 
audience sat spellbound by the 
magnificence of the writing. The 
acting of Walter Huston in the 
principal role was admirable. 


. . 7 


The Cocoanuts. No musical show 
this season, with the possible ex- 
ceptions of the extravagant Sunny 
and the cherished Charlot’s Revue, 
has excited more blissful anticipa- 
tion than this return of the Marx 
Brothers. These four ingenious 





THE MARX BROTHERS 


Zeppo Groucho 
Chico Harpo 


gentlemen first sprang into mag- 
nificent prominence two years ago 


with a noisy, nondescript and stun- 
ningly hilarious adventure called 
Pll Say She Is. Whereupon Irving 
Berlin gathered them unto him- 
self and agreed to write music 
for their next show; George S. 
Kaufman (Merton; Reggar on 


Horseback; The Butter and Egg 


Man) was summoned to write the 
book; and producer Sam H. Harris 
released $100,000 or so into cir- 
culation to pay for costumes, set- 
tings, subordinates. From this fer- 
tile pasture The Cocoanuts grew. 

Mr. Kaufman conceived the idea 
that things in Florida had _ gone 
far enough. They must be kidded. 
Therefore he put his plot out in 
the sunshine and set the Marxes to 
splashing around in it. Hotels, 
real estate and climate are treated 
with extreme irreverence. Some- 
where in the first act there is a 
diamond robbery and somewhere 
in the second a minstrel show. The 
amazing Marxes contribute scene 
after scene of rattle-brained rev- 
elry. Groucho ( with the cigar) 
and Harpo (he says nothing) are 
the principal disturbances. Mr. Ber- 
lin has contributed two excellent 
tunes, “A Little Bungalow” and 
“Florida,” and Mr. Harris brilliant 
masses of costume and_ scenery. 
And the result of all this is that 
for some little time you will prob- 
ably encounter considerable © diffi- 
culty in buying tickets. 


The School for Scandal. The all- 
star touring company presenting 
Sheridan’s play stopped off in Man- 
hattan for a one-night stand and 
invited an imposing list of notables 
to witness its magnificence. In 
the lower boxes were Ethel Barry- 
more, Walter Hampden, Mrs. 
Samuel Insull (now playing Lady 
Teazle elsewhere), Laurette Tay- 
lor. All this was rather gorgeous 
but detracted somewhat from the 
events on the stage. The events 
were somewhat at fault themselves 
and the evening was not conspic- 
uously satisfactory. 


This particular School for Scam- 
dal was directed by Basil Dean, an 
Englishman of considerable stand- 
ing in his own community. On this 
side his reputation as director is 
rather ragged. In fact many of 
the critics consider his work in- 
ferior. He seems to put a pom- 
pous and theatrical feeling into the 
proceedings; at any rate, he did 
in this production. The wit of 
the infallible comedy shone through 
but dimly. 

The company has departed for 
other cities and will continue pre- 
sumably through the season. May 
Collins, a young and exceedingly 
lovely lady, plays Lady Teazle to 
good effect. O. P. Heggie, Hen- 
rietta Crosman and Julia Hoyt are 
a few of those in her train. They 
will doubtless prosper. 


Easy Virtue. Noel Coward’s 
third* play this season met with 
the coolest response of any of his 
works here presented. Only the 
inventive and glowing performance 








JANE COowL 
« « - saved the situation 


of Jane Cowl saved the situation. 

It was noted by several of the 
professional spectators that every 
English playwright has one plot 
in his system that he must un- 
loose before he is happy. This is 
the story of the somewhat battered 
woman who marries into complete 
respectability and utter boredom 
(Tanqueray). Mr. Coward has 
now written it fairly well. 


An exceptionally gifted cast to 
support the exceptionally gifted 
Miss Cowl was assembled by the 
Frohman Co. Mabel Terry Lewis 
and Halliwell Hobbes—both from 
England—stood out pleasantly. Mr. 
Coward’s invention and conversa- 
tion for the. first two acts were 
agile and entertaining. Toward 
the end he fumbled. The direction 
was in the hands of Basil Dean, an 
opinion of whose abilities is sub- 
mitted elsewhere on this page. 


Oh, Oh, Nurse. Musical comedy 
of the middle grade is difficult to 
discuss. It is never stimulating 
and never wholly dull. Usually a 
musical comedy of this type has 
two or three outstanding events. 
In the present opus these were: 
the clowning of May Boley and 
Don Barclay, a tune or two, 


Gypsy Fires. If you sat down 
with a pair of scissors you could 
probably cut this concoction up 
into very small pieces and con- 


*The others: Hay Fever and The Vortez. 





clude that not one of them meant 
anything at all. Fitted together 
as they are, they form a fairly 
fervent melodrama and give Lillian 
Foster a chance for a lot of acting. 

Miss Foster plays a gypsy miss 
who falls in love with a young 
man in a clean shirt and plus 
fours. Her hook-nosed grandmother 
fulminates gutterally against her 
marrying an effete outsider, and 
his parents kick and scream at the 
conception of a lady tramp enter- 
ing their highly starched family. 
Matters are further mangled by a 
gypsy lover, who hopes to solve 
the situation by poking a knife 
through the breast pocket of the 
intruding clean shirt. 


Cousin Sonia. Marguerita Sylva 
has done a variety of things be- 
hind the footlights. She is prob- 
ably best known for her _inter- 
mittent activities with various opera 
companies, including the Metropoli- 
tan. She turns to straight acting 
every now and then. She hap- 
pens to have turned to it now in 
a conventional farce from France, 
in which there are husbands and 
lovers, politeness and indiscretion, 
wit and a song or two for Mme. 
Sylva. She plavs a bustling rela- 
‘ive who hurtles in and carries 
off the lover for herself. All 


mildly amusing. 





_ CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Sally, Irene and Mary. The fer- 
vent pursuit of movie stories has 
turned up another musical comedy 
suitable to photography, and re- 
duced it to celluloid with generally 
entertaining effect. Going over the 
records you will find that the same 
success is descernible in nearly all 
the important music shows brought 
before the camera; nothing massive 
and enduring, but fair fun and no 
jlood stains. This one is about 
a Bowery girl who gained glory in 
the theatre. 


Cobra. Rudolph Valentino, in the 
role of a very good young man 
who simply will not succumb to 
the dizzy wiles of Nita Naldi, has 
little to do except look pretty. 
Which, his income tax report will 
show, he does about as well as any- 
one in the world. 


We Moderns. It seems eminent- 
ly right and thoroughly as_ it 
should be to see Colleen Moore in 
a role which Helen Hayes played 
on the stage. Each is the most en- 
during flapper of her domain. When 


Miss Hayes played the drama (by 
Israel Zangwill) it was not a suc- 
cess. No stronger is the story in 
the films. It tells of a modern miss 
who chased all over London after 
the man she loved. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of Colleen Moore, 
which is more than enough for 
many. 


Seven Sinners. When seven or So 
people are gathered together in the 
name of robbery, there is automati- 
cally some suspense. Particularly 
because most are ignorant of the 
others’ purposes and all are trying 
to steal the same jewelry. Some 
suspense but, in this case, no over- 
emphatic supply. 


MUSIC 


Carillon 

Those who have accused Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. of inconsiderate- 
ness, selfishness, because the loud 
though melodious tones of the caril- 
lon which he donated to the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church disturbed 
their holiday slumbers (TIME, Dec. 
7) do not number among them. Au- 
gust Heckscher, philanthropist. 
Moved to characteristic benignancy 
by Mr. Rockefeller’s carillon, Mr. 
Heckscher made a proposal to the 
Mayor of New York. He would like 
to give a carillon to the city. In- 
deed, if the city would build a 
tower for the purpose in Central 
Park, he would order the belis 
forthwith. He said: “The flexi- 
bility and beauty of tone of the 
music pealing from a carillon must 
be heard to be appreciated. No 
other sounds, however attuned, can, 
in inclosed spaces such as chapels, 
churches and cathedrals, be these 
ever so imposing, so deeply stir 
the aspirations of the human heart. 
Nothing can so nobly carry, as 
a carillon placed in the open, our 
message of worship to imperishable 
Nature, which is God.” 


**Melody Three’’ 


An editorial writer spoke of “that 
Big-time Melody Three, Insull, Ford 
and Wanamaker,” in commenting on 
the fact that each of these three 
famous men was mentioned in the 
musical news of last week. 

Henry Ford sat beside his wife 
in the fine front-parlor of his 
home in Dearborn, Mich., and heard 
Mellie Dunham, champion fiddler of 
Maine, play “Money Musk.”  Fid- 
dler Dunham had been imported in 
a special Pullman all the way to 
Michigan to contribute to Mr. 
Ford’s appetite for country tunes 
and “racy” U. S. music. Fiddler 
Dunham is an old man; his fingers 
are gnarled from making snow- 
shoes; his white mustache is so 
long that he tucks it under his 
fiddle before he plays. He struck 
up “Turkey in the Straw.” Mr. 
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Ford snapped his fingers, knocked 
his knees together, and twiddled 
his foot on the floor. A reporter 
stepped forward: 

“What do you think of Mellie’s 
playing, Mr. Ford?” 

“He plays well.” 

“What do you thing of his vio- 
lin, Mr. Ford?” 

“It is a first-rate violin.” 

Rodman Wanamaker bought four 
Stradivarius violins, “Conte La 
Chesnaie” (1687), “Dancla” (1710), 
“Joachim” (1723), and that con- 
summately powerful and resonant 
violin which is called “The Swan” 
because it is the last one the mas- 
ter-carver made before he died. It 
bears the inscription, “In My Nine- 
ty-Third Year.” Mr. Wanamaker 
will not use these instruments him- 
self. They will be played in con- 
certs in the auditoriums of Wana- 
maker Stores in Manhattan, Phila- 
delphia. 

Samuel Insull asked the Chicago 
Association of Commerce if it did 
not think that Chicago needed a 
new opera house; suggested plans 
for one which would cost $7,500,- 
000 exclusive of land costs. He 
went smoothly on to ask for a 
guarantee of $500,000 annually for 
the Civic Opera. 


EDUCATION 


At Princeton 


Two thousand excited young men 
and women (from 245 institutions 
of learning), all of whom had heard 
that there is a World Court at The 
Hague, assembled last week at 
Princeton University to attend a 
National Collegiate World Court 
Conference; which had been con- 
voked there very largely on the 
strength of a report that a famed 
Chicago shirtsleeve-barrister, Clar- 
ence Darrow, would address the 
gathering. 

While everyone waited for Mr. 
Darrow to tear the Court to tatters, 
U. S. Senator Irvine L. Lenroot of 
Wisconsin, affirmative speaker, 
broached the subject, in part as 
follows: 

“There are only four methods of 
settling disputes when diplomacy 
has been exhausted: by resort to 
the League of Nations of those 
states that are members of the 
League, by resort to arbitration, by 
resort to the World Court, by war. 
Resort to war by weak nations is 
impossible. ... 

“You may ask if we adhere to the 
Court what objections will be im- 
posed upon us. I answer, just one, 
the payment of our proportionate 
share of the expenses of the Court, 
which will amount to about $35,000 
a year. 

“Next, you may ask what bene- 
fits will we receive if we adhere to 
the Court. Frankly, I answer none, 
except as we are interested in the 
peace of the world.” 

Lawyer Darrow then adjusted his 
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His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see 
themselves 


OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live in a 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. The 
are the millions who work and sweat and-—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 

Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
sinmply said to life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will.”’ 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 


Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. Itis as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained) nor by the experience of others. 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourself- 
without outside help; or you can do as SIX HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 650,000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Dameaton has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 


Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 
. P. O'Connor, ‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 
House of Commons.” Former Chairman of National 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, War Labor Board. 
Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 


General Sir Robert Baden. 
Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General Staff.) 


Admiral Lord Beresford, 
G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian, Baroness Orezy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,”’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
‘It will do me no good,”’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR. 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th Street Suite P-6612 New York City. 


RAAB AP DIL ILI LILLL LPP BPB BI III III IEEE EIEN PPP DIS, 
The Pelmon Institute of America, 
19 W.. 44th St., Suite P-6612 
New York City 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650 000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘Scientific 
Mind Training.” This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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thumbs for battle, in the armholes 
of his vest, and twitted Senator 
Lenroot as follows, for having 
grown tedious at one point, anent 
the Court’s organization: 

“IT would have been pleased to 
have heard from my distinguished 
friend more of a discussion of 
what this World Court was going 
to do. I gathered from it that the 
principal part of it related to the 
method of the appointment of the 
judges and the payment of their 
salaries. If it is not to stop war, 
if it will not stop war, or has any 
tendency to end war and if we will 
not be bound by anything it does, in 
case we go in, I wonder what it is 
all about anyhow and whether it 
is worth while for the youth of 
America to get all ‘het up’ over it.” 

To many the pungent Darrow- 
esque phrases seemed often melo- 
dramatic and irrelevant. Mr. Lewis 
Fox (Princeton, 1926), originator of 
the conference idea, was able to 
point to an almost unanimous pro- 
Court vote at its close. 


Military Training 


Many U. S. colleges offer courses 
in’ military training. Where the 
courses are obligatory, they are 
detested; where they are optional, 
they are eagerly chosen by stu- 
dents because they are easy. 

In the College of the City of 
New York military training is 
obligatory. Last week the  stu- 
dents sent a respectful plea to the 
Faculty asking to have soldiering 
removed from the curriculum or 
at least made an elective. This 
plea the Faculty decisively rejected. 
President Sidney Mezes_ sat 
down and wrote an announcement 
of his colleagues’ decision. One 
Felix S. Cohen, editor of the un- 
dergraduate paper, The Campus, 
threw the President’s announcement 
into the waste-basket and refused 
even to mention in his publication 
the result of the Faculty vote. 
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TIME 


RELIGION 


Oracle 

Is happiness the end of life? Is 
evolution incompatible with religion? 
My wife wants to bob her hair— 
how can I stop her? Should peo- 
ple about to marry confess to each 
other? What is the soul? Is a lie 


Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 
Helpful, human 


ever justifiable? Should there be 
universal birth control? How? 
Why? When? Where? 

Thus asked the New York Herald 
Tribune News Syndicate in a large 
advertisement last week in the Ed- 
itor and Publisher. Knowing that 
such questions as these have long 
plagued humanity, the Herald Tri- 
bune was happy to announce that 
it was at last able to answer them. 
An oracle had been secured who 
would devote a column a day to 
dealing with these and other trifling 
topics. In response to the query 
“Who?” the Herald Tribune proud- 
ly answered: 

“DR. S. PARKES CADMAN. 

He solves your readers’ personal 
problems on 


ETHICS MORALS 


CONDUCT MANNERS 

CUSTOMS RELIGION 
in a helpful, human way.” 

For those who entertained any 
lingering doubts about the omnis- 
cience of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the 
Herald Tribune appended a list of 
sample questions and answers: 

What do you consider the greatest 
menace to the present generation? 

Ans.: The disposition which gives 
the centre of the stage to things 
which do not matter. 

Do you believe helpless cripples 
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should be legally lethalized? 

Ans.: No. 

I am doomed to die of cancer and 
I would like to know what comfort 
there is for me. 

Ans.: If any word of mine can 
cast a single ray of light upon this 
dark situation, I shall be profound- 
ly thankful. 

Other questions, other answers, 
were printed in the Herald Tri 
bune’s advertisement of its new 
oracle. But a doubt remained, for 
although Dr. Cadman’s many thou- 
sand admirers were quite ready to 
concede that he must “use his vast 
store of knowledge on innumerable 
topics with amazing facility,” and 
that he was, as advertised, “WISE, 
WHIMSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, 
HELPFUL,” there were some who 
wondered whether his all-embracing 
wisdom did not permit him to detect 
the offense proffered to his per- 
sonal dignity and to his cloth by 
the ill taste of that circus-barker 
advertisement, 


Buddha Out 


The application made a fortnight 
ago by certain U. S. Buddhists for 
permission to erect a statue of Sid- 
dartha Gautama in Central Park, 
Manhattan (Time, Dec. 14) was re- 
jected last week by Francis D. Gal- 
latin, Commissioner of Parks. 


mois 


Channukah, Jewish Feast of 
Lights, of Dedication, came again 
last week to remind devotees that 
a man’s home is not only his castle 
but his temple. 

For eight evenings at sundown, 
beginning with the Sabbath eve, 
(Friday) almost every Jewish 
household assembled before an odd- 
shaped candelabra, a candleholder 
with nine sockets—eight in as 
straight array as a well drilled mil- 
itary squad, the ninth in the sol- 
itude of the leader, the pilot. Each 
evening the paterfamilias, as fam- 
ily priest, lit the pilot, handed it 
most carefully over to his youngest 
to light; on the first night of Chan- 
nukah, one taper, on the second 
two, until on the eighth night the 
children blinked with dazzled de- 
light before the nine bright, golden 
flame-tips that bobbed, nodded, 
winked above the nine yellow tapers 
of wax or paraffin. (Candle tallow 
is generally forbidden to Jews be- 
cause it might come from a ritually 
unclean beast.) 

Channukah, a festival of gayety, 
rejoicing, blurs in the minds of 
U. S. children reared in Jewish 
faith because it occurs so close to 
Christmas. Christmas comes Dec. 
25, Channukah the 25th of Kislew 
(Jewish calendar). At both, chil- 
dren are coddled, given presents. 
And both, curiously, merged cen- 
turies ago with heathen celebrations 
of the winter solstice, the turning 
of the year. 





Adults Too! 


A fortnight ago, a subscriber wrote from Atlanta, Ga., stating that he“‘viewed 
with covetous alarm” the eighteen cash prizes which. TIME is offering to boys 


and girls under 19 who write the best letters telling why TIME is important to 
boys and girls. 

This subscriber has a young daughter (Sarah) who will “have him at her 
mercy” if she wins the $100 first award. 

The subscriber invited the editors to offer additional cash prizes to those 
adults who can best tell “why TIME is important go grown men and women.” 

Because TIME is admittedly important to grown men and women and be- 
cause the editors do not desire to foster platitude-writing, they have deemed it 
unwise to follow the subscriber’s suggestion. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


will, nevertheless, be awarded to 


PARENTS & TEACHERS 


_ The Situation: It is not an established fact that TIME is important to boys and girls. Here and there a boy 
or girl reader is known to the editors; but these are, for the most part, precocious youngsters. What of boys and girls 
in general? The editors want to know. Therefore they ask parents and teachers to tell them: 


1—Why is (or is not) TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for fully grown men 
and women? 
2—Why do boys and girls like (or dislike) to read TIME? 


For the best letters answering these two questions, TIME offers eighteen cash prizes, as follows: 


One First Prize $100.00 


One Second Prize 50.00 
One Third Prize 25.00 


Five Fourth Prizes 10.00 (each) 
Ten Fifth Prizes 5.00 (each) 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Letters may be any length but preferably between 200 and 4) Contest closes midnight, January 22, and announcement 
500 words. of award will be made in the February 1 issue of TIME, 
(2) Any person not employed by, TIME who is a parent or a 5) The judges will be announced later. 
teacher on January 22, 1926, is eligible. 6) Address your letters to: Education Editor 
(3) Only parents and teachers are invited to compete. Conse- o TIME 
quently a statement to the effect that the author is a parent 25 West 45th Street 
or teacher must accompany each letter. New York, N. ¥s 


Eighteen cash prizes (of the same denominations as the prizes for adults) are still offered to boys and girls. 
The boys and girls are asked to state: 


1) Why is TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for fully grown men and women? 
2) Why do boys and girls like to read TIME? 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Letters may be any length but preferably between 200 and 4) Contest closes midnight, January 22, and announcement 
00 words. of award will be made in the February 1 issue of TIME, 


(2) fev or or girl who will be under 19 years of age on January 5) The judges will be announced later. 


2, 1926, is eligible. 6) Address your letters to: Education Editor 
(3) The age of the author of each letter will be taken into account c/o TID 
in judging the letter. Consequently, the age of each author 25 West 45th Stree 
must accompany each letter and must be vouched for by New York, N. ¥s 


Parent or guardian. 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
25 W. 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








MEDICINE 





Prescriptions 


A prescription is something that a 
physician writes with a gold foun- 
tain pen on a little pad with incred- 
ible rapidity. “Get that filled,” he 
says with a cheery nod, and drives 
away in his buggy or his Isotta 
limousine. The person lying sick tries 
to read the hieroglyphics scrawled 
on the bit of paper. Those veno- 
mous little curlicues, what do they 
mean? Of course the chances are 
that the physician was an honest 
fellow, but—well, there is some- 
thing sinister about a prescription, 
the sick one thinks. It might mean 
absolutely anything. Suppose the 
doctor had taken a dislike to him; 
he might have written: 

“Apothecary: Burn this one’s in- 
sides out with cyanide of mercury 
and oblige, 

Dr. DRUGGET.” 

Or suppose, on the other hand, 
that the doctor was honest, but 
that the pharmacist, unable to read 
what had been prescribed, made 
some fatal mistake? And who 
could read a rigmarole like that? 

Reasoning in a similar vein, one 
Marshall Hadely, a druggist in 
Middlesex, England, wrote a phy- 
sician a letter which was read be- 
fore the local medical committee: 

“J have been trying to force 
medical men who are rotten writers 
to use typewriters. I guess you 
would come under that rule. It 
doesn’t strike me as a fair deal 
to your patients that your writing 
should not be so legible that any 
chemist could read it. Suppose it 
were urgent and none but Blank 
could read the writing and Blank’s 
store was closed. You would sign 
a death certificate just so. A nod 
is as good as a wink, and this note 
may lead to some intelligibility.” 

The committee reported: “This 
letter is . . . most improper.” 
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Howland 


Every state in the Union has a 
specialty, a featured output or pos- 
session, which is the twig upon 
which that bright bird, sectional 
pride, may sit to preen its feathers. 
To Oregon its apples, Texas its 
longhorns, Kansas its jayhawks; the 
wheat-farms of Minnesota, the 
sand-lots of Florida, the mammy- 
songs of Alabama and the golden 
whales of California. And Indiana, 
the lilac and honeysuckle state of 
Indiana, whose breeze is thick with 
fancies as its gardens are with 
bees—Indiana is the nursery of 
writers. So many are the literary 
people who have come from Indiana 
that when last week the Indiana 
Club of Manhattan wanted to give 
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Epitor HOWLAND 


“ ..I vowed I would dedicate my 
life to Indiana.” 


a dinner to Hewitt H. (“Indiana”) 
Howland, new editor of the Century 
Magazine, it was decided to limit 
the guests to those well-known In- 
dianian push-pens whose names be- 
gin with H. 

Very pleased, very amiable, was 
Editor Howland. He had left his 
state under compulsion but left it, 
to be sure, for an enviable position 
at the head of a famed magazine, 
whose previous editor, Glenn Frank, 
has passed on to the much-trumpet- 
ed presidency at the University of 
Wisconsin.* “When I was young- 
er,” he said, “I vowed that I would 
dedicate my life to Indiana.... 
Now I know there’s nothing the 
matter with Indiana....I lave 
come to New York determined to 


iy See es 

With him at the table sat Mrs. 
Lois Pierce Hughes, literary lady; 
Joseph K. Hart, associate editor 
of the Survey; Will D. Howe, as- 
sociate editor of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine; and other H’s. When called 
upon to speak, they all made ex- 
pected remarks to the effect that, 
although Indiana’s pastures are 
rich, its meadows clovery and en- 
chanted, the pen is mightier than 
the sward. Will H. Hays apolo- 
gized for his absence by letter. 


Radical Magazine 


Of radical magazines there is no 
end. The barometers of influence, 
modes, cults and cliques, they suc- 
ceed each other in gay, intermin- 
able succession—backed by a group 


*Editor Frank was offered the Wisconsin 
presidency after it had been refused by Ros- 
coe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School (Time, Feb. 2). Jokesters said: “Is 
a franc to be considered as valuable as a 
pound?” Other jokesters made quips about 
offering the presidency to Robert Dollar 
(shipping man), to Percy Marks (educator), 
to Harpo, Groucho, Zeppo and Chico 
Marx, actors (see p. 17). 
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of bright young people who want 


to see their names in print, or 
by a garretful of earnest intellec- 
tuals whose desire it is to break a 
lance for any forlorn cause and 
die if they can—or at least starve 
—on the barricade of some well 
fought for hope. The magazines 
are published in amazing covers of 
topaz and mauve and cinnamon. 
Braver than autumn leaves, they 
flourish for a while, bailiffs occupy 
the editorial rooms and grubby gen- 
tlemen attach the furniture, and 
the gay little magazines dry up 
and perish, 

But last week came the announce- 
ment of a new radical magazine. 
It will be on the news-stands, said 
its editors, in about six weeks. 
When people saw the names of 
those editors, when they read the 
statement issued by its underwrit- 
ers, they wondered if here, at last, 
was not the ultimate evergreen of 
radical magazines, the hardy peren- 
nial that would come to stay. 

The backers are the trustees of 
the American Fund for Public Serv- 
ice—that lump of money which was 
made into a trust fund by earnest 
young Charles Garland of Boston, 
who inherited $1,000,000 and re- 
fused to accept it because he was 
that rarest of idealists, a socialist 
who applied his precepts to him- 
self. The fund has been nearly 
doubled by careful investments. Its 
custodians stated that they were 
ready to devote $17,000 a year 
“or more” to this publication, with 
the condition that the founders raise 
an additional $10,000 a year. And 
what will this magazine be called? 
The New Masses, said the editors. 
And who are the editors? Michael 
Gold, Joseph Freeman, James Ror- 
ty, Hugo Gellert and John Sloan, 
said the backers. And what will 
they write about? This question 
the editors and backers answered 
in chorus in a flamboyant bulletin 
entitled: OUR THEMES. 

It read: 

This is a new age, and a great ‘ 
This loud vast machine stvilention eT 
tains greater materials for art than any of 
the previous ages of history. And the New 
Masses writers and artists are not going 
to run away from it. 

The creative imagination of today has 
cast off the shackles of our timid middle- 
class culture. It sees and feels a new 
America—an America of steel and stone, 
of dynamos and blast furnaces. It sets 
itself to discover the new America that 
contains great corporations and great trade 
unions, New York skyscrapers, Chicago 
stockyards, Pittsburgh steel mills, Florida 
land-rushes. West Virginia strikes, Her- 
rin massacres, Ku Klux Klans, Legions 
and Leagues, labor spies, tabloid news- 
papers, jazz, lynching, sports, mortgaged 
farms, farm trusts, romantic fiction maga- 
zines, movies, bunk morality, bunk religion, 
bunk politics, imperialistic: adventures— 
the new America that all the rest of the 
world watches with mingled horror and 
admiration. 

We are through forever with the picked 
chicken-bones and squeezed lemons of art; 
with the moonlight and roses and the tire- 
some nudes that make up the world of the 


unoriginal esthetes. We turn to the dynamo 
of the engineers and workers of America. 
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asks the waiter— 


and you feel so helpless 


A mushroom sauce made by a fa- 
mous French chef! Of course you 
would want it if you only knew 
what the waiter was talking about! 


OW much pleasure is missed by travelers who 

have never learned to speak French! All those 
subtleties of speech and manner that make the 
French people so delightfully different. 

Americans traveling abroad without a knowledge 
of this universal language are likely to meet with all 
sorts of traveling difficulties, too. Misunderstandings 
about trains, baggage, hotel accommodations, meals. 
Yet, all this is so unnecessary! Anyone can learn, in 
a very short time, to speak simple French easily 
and correctly if he will only use the right method. 

The Famous Hugo Method Has Now 
Been Brought To America 


The great publishing house of Hugo has long been 


known throughout Europe as headquarters for foreign 
language instruction. Millions of Hugo language books 
have been sold. For more than one hundred years this 
famous family has conducted language institutes in the 
greater cities. They have evolved a method of teach- 
ing French that is recognized everywhere as the most 
advanced, most authoritative, and most practical 
method in existence. 


- Madame voudrait de la sauce 


aux champignons ? 
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In order to acquaint Americans with a method of 
learning conversational French that has been used suc- 


cessfully by so many thousands of Europeans, Hugo’s 
Language Institute of London has now prepared a 
special edition of their course for American use. To in- 


troduce it in this country, an amazingly liberal offer is 
made. 


IHuGos Famous FIRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Now, in the easiest and most delightful way in the world, you 
can learn to speak French /ike a Frenchman. Instead of starting 
with tiresome rules, verb lists and grammatical constructions, you 
will actually learn to speak French sentences in your very first 
lesson. In the Hugo course you learn simply trom seeing the 
same expressions used over and over. You do not seem to be 
studying at all. 


Pronunciation and accent are taught by a device so ingenious 
that you will soon find yourself speaking French as the French 
themselves speak it. 


The Complete Course for Only $12.00 If You Act Quickly 


You are now offered the complete Hugo course of twenty-four 
lessons, at the astonishingly low price of only $12.00. More- 
over, it may be paid on the convenient terms of only $2.00 a month, 


out additional cost. 


This offer is so unusual that we urge you to take advantage of it at once. You 
really can not afford to miss so exceptional an opportunity to learn conversational 
French. 

To all who enroll now we will also give a year’s subscription to Le Petit 
Journal, without additional cost. This entertaining little French newspaper 
will be of great assistance in familiarizing you with French 
life and enlarging your vocabulary 


Examine These Lessons Free—Simply Mail the Coupon Ms is 
/ Doubleday, 


The coupon below will bring you the entire course of 24 
lessons for free examination. You can return them in 5 / Page & Co, 
days, or send only $2.00 a month until $12.00 have é 
been paid. Don’t delay. Mail the coupon NOW. / Dept. F-7212 
a (American ~~, 
> ~ ‘ resentatives oO 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE& co., 4 Husels akkuekl In- 

Dept. F-7212 @ stitute of London). 
(American Representatives of Hugo's Language J x os 
Institute of London) yd ial Garden giv. N. Y. 
~ * yy sentiemen: am in- 
Garden City, N. Y. 7 terested in learning to speak 
/ French as the French speak it. 
/ Please send me the Hugo “French 


This Special Offer Includes a Year’s Subscription 7 a: "Swit Curse, in'24 lessons 


orfreeexamination. Within 5 days 


° I willeither return the course or send 
to Le Petit Journal . / you §2.Vv0 at that time and $2.00 


f th 7 each month until a total of $12.00 
ishe nce ¢ >} has been pad. I am also to receive a 
Published twice a month, eight months ° the ff Se. ie 
year, in everyday French, this delightful illus- / 16 issues, without additional cost. 
trated newspaper contains current news, extracts 
tag , 

from French publications, notes on French / Name...... Pyretivieelveresvers Meet ATE 
life and customs, and humorous sketches. A 

’ . ‘ AGGEOBE. occ cccccvcccocceccesccsieseecccsccooess 
When you enroll you will receive a full 7 

year’s ipti is with- ° 
nies subscription, 16 issues, F EEE ere SER TET 
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Shrewd 


For great athletes to use their 
names to promote business projects 
is an accepted tradition of U. S. 
sport. Harold Grange recently, it 
is reported, accepted $1,000 to say 
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JOHN McGraw 
Used his name 


a certain brand of cigarets was 

good, although he saved his self- 

respect by refusing $10,000 which 
was offered him if he would say 
he smoked that. brand. Honus 

(“Hans’’) Wagner, bowlegged 

shortstop, ran for sheriff in a 

Pennsylvania county. William T. 

Tilden found that he could get 

stories into magazines, although 

even his best friends agreed that 
his literary proficiency was none 
too good. Last week on an inside 
sheet of the Tampa Morning 

Tribune, a famed baseball manager 

turned his valorous name_ to 

shrewd and blatant use. 

Don’t Wait until the Ninth Inning 
Is THE ADVICE THAT I, 
JOHN J. McGRAW, 

would give you if you were playing 

baseball for me. 

It’s the advice I’m giving you now. 
GAMES ARE WON IN THE EARLY 
INNINGS! 

Since I first announced that I would give 
the people of Florida “First Call’? on home- 

sites in beautiful 
PENNANT PARK 

Checks have been pouring in and reserva- 

tions are rapidly being made on homesites 


along stately “Mathewson Drive,” named 
after my old friend “Christy” Mathewson. 
BUY NOW! 


In Moscow 

The last king fell; the last knight 
rode out in a desperate and vain 
sortie, defying the white death that 


comes in the end to the gallantest 
chevalier and the most stubborn 


TIME 


chessman. The gods who had di- 
rected the battles—chessplayers, the 
most famous in the world—put on 
their neat traveling clothes and left 
Moscow. The International Tour- 
nament, which had endured for six 


weeks, was over. The winner? 
There was no excitement about 
that. E. Bogoljubow, modest Rus- 
sian, clinched first prize days before 
the end. Statuvolent Dr. Emanuel 
Lasker’ was second, as had _ been 
expected; José R. Capablanca 


(Timz, Dec. 7) wriggled into third 
place. 


Horsemen Drubbed 


The “Four Horsemen” of Notre 
Dame’s 1924 football eleven—Stuhl- 
dreher, Crowley, Miller and Layden 
—came from the four points of the 
compass last week to reunite at 
Philadelphia. There, with a team 
mustered from other famous play- 
ers of last year, including Hun- 
singer, All-American end, they took 
the field, in their first professional 
football game, against a team of 
mining-town brawnies from Potts- 
ville, Pa., who helped by the fact 
that the Four Horsemen had had 
only two days’ practice, soundly 
drubbed them, 9 to 7. 

Subsequently, at Hartford, Conn., 
the Hartford Blues, supplemented 
by the Horsemen, were drubbed by 
the Cleveland Bulldogs, 13 to 7. 


Chicago Horse Show 


President Coolidge pressed a but- 
ton in the White House. No sec- 
retary or stenographer entered; no 
uniformed blackamoor thrust his 
head around a screen, but far away 
in Chicago a gong rang; the lights 
in the huge amphitheatre of the 
Chicago Riding Club flashed on; a 
fine brass band assisted by a $50,- 
000 organ struck up successively 
the national anthems of Belgium, 
France, England, the U. S., while 
a mighty shout arose from the 
crowd. National Horse Show had 
begun. 

President Coolidge, in the White 
House, sat down to pass a pleasant 
evening with a dossier of papers 
and a pair of carpet slippers, but 
in the Chicago Riding Club thor- 
oughbred horses paraded to the 
music of the band; society sat 
throned in boxes draped with Span- 
ish shawls, which gave the place 
the appearance of a bull ring; dele- 
gations of children from the Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant orphan- 
ages and from the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home clapped their hands in 
delight. Once the great gathering 
sucked in its breath and stood up in 
its seats with the shivering “Ah!” 
that fevers a plaza de toros when 
the matador is tossed. This was 
when Vadabelle, ridden by Dick 
Messcrop of Port Chester, N. Y., in 
taking the five-foot wall at the 
edge of the tanbark instead of the 
last jump on the course, went 
sprawling into a group of specta- 
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tors, knocking them down like dolls. 
But no one was hurt; Vadabelle 
went back to her stall. Otto W. 
Lehmann’s Princess Mary went 
jingling around with a fine gait to 
take the heavy harness event. Miss 
America of the Cavalry School 
bested Light o’ Love in the hur- 
dles. Officers from all the coun- 
tries whose national anthems the 
band had played rode against the 
U. S. on their sleek chargers and 
were soundly beaten. Eleven out 
of 13 of the early blue ribbons 
went to horses that were not owned, 
trained, bred or ridden by people 
from Chicago. 


Goodrich v. Kansas 


Almost all men—from the strong 
boy who can bite pieces out of a 
crowbar, to the grubbiest, most 
dissipated little street sheik—hbe- 
lieve that they secrete in their 
right arms a power that will maim 
and devastate. Some go through 
life without ever suffering a dis- 
illusion on this score; others have 
their prayer, “Just gimme a_ sock 
at ’em,” gratified, but administer 
the sock only to find that it has 


small effect. It lands fearfully on 
the point of a jaw, and the recipient 
smiles and shakes his head as if a 
drop of water had landed on him. 
This is usually enough to discourage 
most sockers. In Buffalo last week, 
it discouraged Jimmy Goodrich, who 
was at the moment lightweight 
champion of the world. He had 
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KANSAS & WIFE 


And small son, Kenneth 


just socked Rocky Kansas, challen- 
ger, flush on the button. It was 
the middle of the second round. 
Throughout the first, Rocky (a 
hairy 133-pound bully-boy, battered 
and be-cauliflowered by innumer- 
able brawls) had come plunging 
in at a pace that would surely be 
impossible for him to keep up for 
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15 rounds. Goodrich waited his 
chance. Kansas was standing off 
to loop a left to the head, when 
he sent across his sock. Wham! 
With all the leverage of his springy 
body behind it, his right fist en- 
countered the other’s jaw. Rocky 
did not waver. Oof! Again the big 
right-hand sock. Rocky came tear- 
ing in. ... He was flogging Good- 
rich’s red ribs when the gong 
clanged for the end of the 15th 
round and the referee stepped for- 
ward to indicate that he—Rocky 
(“Bleeding”) Kansas—was the 
world’s new lightweight champion. 


Delaney v. Berlenbach 


John Delaney, light-heavyweight, 
is another gentleman who believes 
implicitly in the might of his right 
mauler. Standing in the middle of 
the most magnificent prize-ring in 
the world—a ring with posts of 
brass, bucket-holders of brass, seats 
braced with brass, and ropes of 
bottle-green plush—the Star Cham- 
ber of the new Madison Square 
Garden, Manhattan—he pushed that 
fist so violently into the face of 
Paul Berlenbach that the latter fell 
down and reclined on his side, head, 
ear, shoulders, hips and legs. The 
referee’s arm began to rise and fall 
and a great crowd rose in pande- 
monium, for it was a fact patent to 
all that if burly Berlenbach (“the 
Astoria Assassin”) did not get up 
shortly, Delaney would be the light- 
heavyweight champion of the world. 
For a moment everybody began to 
feel sorry for the prone ex-taxi- 
driver, one of the most unpopular 
plug-uglies that has ever held a 
world’s title, but yet an individual 
that few people have had the op- 
portunity to feel sorry for. It is 
true that his face is the face of an 
assassin, true that his style of 
fighting is, to say the least, ‘un- 
gracious, but he owns two qualities 
that have carried him far—great 
strength, great courage. As he 
lolled under the fierce moon-fire of 
the ring-lights, pitifully twisting 
his enormous body in an attempt 
to rise, it was clear that his 
strength was no longer at his dis- 
posal. And his courage? “... Nine” 
counted the referee. Berlenbach 
lurched to his feet. Delaney flicked 
him with a sharp left. Berlenbach 
came plunging in. Again Delaney’s 
left, again his proficient right. Ber- 
lenbach came plunging in, continued 
to plunge in for the remaining 11 
rounds, until, in the 14th and 15th, 
he hammered Delaney so limp that 
the referee and the crowd agreed 
that the title should be his to keep 
for a while longer. 


MILESTONES 


Sued for Separation. The one- 
time Millicent Rogers, daughter of 
famed capitalist H. H. Rogers (oil), 


by Count Ludwig Salm Hoog- 


straten; in Manhattan. 










Died. Captain Madame Nadezhda 
Budennaya, famed Soviet cavalry- 
woman, wife of General Budenny, 
Commander in Chief of the So- 
viet cavalry; at Moscow. Reputed 
the most dashing female rider in 
all Russia, she was twice wounded 
in action against the Wrangel 


forces. 


Died. John M. Coward, 55, at 
Glen Ridge, N. Y. He was owner 
of the famed Coward shoe factories 
and retail stores, financier, son of 
the late James S. Coward, by whom 
the business was founded. 


' Died. Edmond H. Moore, 63, at 


Youngstown, Ohio. He was Dem- 


Silent night oly night 


“Stient Night! Holp Night! f 


AIL ts calm; all ts brtght, > 
LF 


Round pon Virgin Wother and Chtld, 


~pAolp Snfant, so tender and mild, 


Sleep tn heavenly peace, 


Sleep tn heavenlp peace.” 


ocratic National Committeeman 
1912-20, and successful manager for 
Governor Cox in the presidential 
nomination campaign of 1920. 


Died. The Rev. William Wilkin- 
son, 77, famed and beloved missioner 
attached to Trinity Church, Man- 
hattan, hailed by the throngs who 
crowded to his daily curbside serv- 
ices as “Bishop of Wall Street”; at 
Manhattan, of pneumonia. 


Died. Alfred Curtis Knox, 78, 
for 22 years Vice President of the 
Mellon National Bank of  Pitts- 
burgh, brother of onetime Senator 
Philander ©. Knox; at Ben Avon, 
Pa,, after a lingering illness. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Iguanas 


In London, the iguanas (giant 
lizards) in the zoo last week re- 
fused all nutriment. Lonely and 
cold, their hearts a-swoon for the 
drowsy sweetness of the jungles 
of Brazil, they pined in languor, 
gazing with lack-lustre eyes at 
troughs filled with such tasty mor- 
sels as corn, ants, dead flies, bread 
and mice. Keepers conferred. One 
day huge electric lights were 
strung along the lizard house. The 
iguanas awoke out of their nostal- 
gia. They wriggled joyfully in the 
light of the strange and sterile 
suns above them; crept to the 
troughs, ate greedily. 


Tadpole es 


In Erie, Pa., high-school children 
(watched by a chemistry instruc- 
tor) set out to investigate. Fill- 
ing a bowl with equal parts of 
whisky and water, they placed 
therein a red perch. It lived four 
seconds. A bullfrog lasted 13 sec- 
onds, a bass one minute, a sun- 
fish four minutes. Then a tadpole 
was dropped into the bowl. It 
lived. 


Sermon 


In Portadown, Ulster, the Rev. 
W. P. Nicholson costumed himself 
to preach his Sunday sermon. He 
rolled his trousers up to his knees, 
exposing two fine stretches of fat- 
ted calf. He unbuttoned his shirt, 
baring a chest mottled with a bibli- 
cal growth of curly hair. Then he 
mounted his pulpit. “I want to 
‘show the girls,” he announced to 
his gasping, giggling, shrinking 
congregation, “how they look to 
others when... théy wear short, 
sleeveless, low-necked frocks. I 
strongly ...condemn such _ cos- 
tumes. They bring tears to the 
eyes of the girls’ elders.” 


Engaged 

In Newton, Mass., last June, Mrs. 
Eunice J. Esten, 75, lay dying. 
By her side sat Alonzo H. Blood, 
76, waiting, watching. In his pock- 
et was a marriage license. If Mrs. 
Esten was actually dying, he would 
marry her then and there, for the 
two old friends had made an en- 
gagement long ago to be married 
before death divided them. With 
the promise of happiness before her, 
Mrs. Esten grew slowly stronger. 
Mr. Blood saw that he would not 
have to marry her after all. He 
went away. Last week Mrs. Esten 
again fell critically ill; back came 
Mr. Blood with a minister and 
license, and sat by her bedside, 
watching, waiting. ... 


Santa 


In Newark, N. J., a little man 
named Gustave Zobel, 70, stood in 
an artificial beard and a prepos- 
terous red coat, on a street corner, 
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ringing a small bell. .By perform- 
ing this simple act for a .cértain 
number of hours every day he 
earned enough money for food and 
bed. Why it should give joy to 
anyone to see him standing in the 
cold wind tinkling a dinner clapper 
was more than Mr. Zobel could de- 
termine, but since The Volunteers 
of America were ready to pay for 
such mummery, it was not his part 
to find fault. He attracted a good 
deal of attention from passing 
children, which was disagreeable to 
him. One morning last week he 
got up too late to eat breakfast. 
As the hours passed he noticed 
that the air was getting curiously 
dark. A little drum pounded in 


the back of his neck. Suddenly. his 
bell slipped out of his hand and 
jangled, with a thin note, to th@ 
pavement. 
ward on his face. 
city doctors, 
heart failure. 


Mr. Zobel pitched fer= 
Death, said the 
had resulted from 





BUSINESS 


Current Situation 


General business continues on its 
even keel. Stability appears to in- 
crease and the weaker departments 
of trade improve, while the stronger 
refuse to develop boom conditions. 
Secretary Mellon’s cheerful and op- 
timistic report (see NATIONAL “AF- 
FAIRS) no doubt expresses the sen- 
timents of the average U. S. busi- 
ness executive. 

In a few weeks, however, predic- 
tions for 1926 will be in order, and 
it is likely that in some respects 
they will not be entirely bland and 
serene. Probably the greatest ques- 





‘tion for the coming year in do- 


mestic commerce is whether the 
existing volume of building con- 
struction can be maintained. Un- 
doubtedly direct orders for build- 
ing materials, as well as the spend- 
ings by the many prosperous mem- 
bers of the industry, have proved a 
huge “back log” to the general 
prosperity. It also seems certain 
that any sharp cessation in build- 
ing would prove hampering to the 
general course of industry and 
trade. This point is a good one 
to watch for in the numerous “out- 
looks for 1926” about to be re- 
vealed to the public by prominent 
business leaders at New Year’s. 


Calendar 


A group of earnest business men 
met last week in an upholstered 
committee room in the Woolworth 
Building. They were members of 
the Manhattan Merchants’ Associa- 
tion—a Special Committee on the 
Simplification of the Calendar. They 
discussed the various inconveniences 
which the world has been com- 
pelled to put up with since the 
days of Julius Caesar because 
of the clumsy time-divisions with 
which that dictator encumbered civ- 
ilization. 

Clement M. Biddle, President of 
the Biddle Purchasing Co., said that 


137 plans for changing the calendar 
had been submitted to him, of which 
he had read 30. The plans were, in 
general, of two kinds—those that di- 
vided the year into four equal quar- 
ters, and those that gave it 13 
months. 

One gentleman proposed to make 
1927 the beginning of a new world, 
the first year of time, 1 G.C. The 
initials, he explained, stood for 
“Globe Calendar,” of which he was 
the deviser. 

One Dr. Theodore de Daragic 
declared that each year should be 
divided into ten months, each month 
into six weeks, each week into six 
days. This would account for 360 
days. “The remaining 5,” said 
Dr. de Daragic, “could be added 
to the year as a series of holidays, 
each feast to be named after a 
great man—the first after Jesus 
Christ, the second after Columbus, 
the third after George Stephen- 
son (part inventor of the locomo- 
tive), the fourth after Robert Ful- 
ton (perfecter of a paddle-wheel 
steamboat), the fifth after Henry 
Ford.” 

One Louis Rapaport, representing 
the National United Women’s Wear 
Association, said that the needle 
trades want a stable calendar. 


Forbes v. Duke 


B. C. Forbes, onetime Scotch 
printer’s devil, now editor of the 
financial bi-weekly which bears his 
name, penned many a hard word 
anent the late tobacco millionaire, 
James B. Duke, and published them 
in his latest issue a fortnight ago. 

Mr. Forbes declared: 

“Nearly every outstanding Ameri- 
can business leader, no matter how 
little schooling he may have had 
originally, manages to become re- 
spectably well educated. Duke pal- 
pably failed to do so.... 

“One constantly had the feeling 
while in Duke’s presence, that he 
was an unhappy, disgruntled, soured 
MOFTEAl. 5 .-» 

“He could not ‘bear to be crossed 
or criticized. When he cracked the 
whip everybody must jump.’... 

“He died an unhappy, dissatisfied 
mortal, super-abundantly rich in 
millions but bankrupt in friends. 
He was so engrossed in battling 
fiercely for money that he took no 
time to acquire education and nursed 
such a nature that he became in- 
capable of attracting troops of 
friends. The last time I visited his 
native state, newspapers were full 
of condemnation of alleged tactics 
on his part to relieve him of certain 
taxes. His own people apparently 
regarded him in the same light as 
he was regarded in the financial 
and business world.” 

Editor Forbes then went on to 


WANTED, in a well established school, 
a resident associate principal highl- 
trained in educational work, who has 


ability to develop school and increase 
Salary $5000 with in- 
crease contingent upon large registra- 


tion. Address Murray, TIME. 


enrollment. 
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An Agnostic 
Looks at Life! 


What does life hold for the man who is a skeptic in matters of religion? 
Does tearing away the veil from life leave an unbearable picture? Is a 
belief in immortality necessary for happiness? 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS SAYS ‘‘NO!”’ 


With merry gusto he has attacked all shams, big and little, which 
infest this life of ours. He has done battle with religious dogma and theology, 
with all sorts of quacks and quackeries. He has buckled on sword and 
shield, fearless in his denunciations of bunk; he has never fought 
with bitterness, but always with a laugh! He is debunking the world with 
Gargantuan glee! 


ICONOCLASTIC WORKS OF E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


E. Haldeman-Julius has been writing from the freethought point of view for years. He has analyzed the claims of religion and 
found them wanting. He has peretrated and punctured the bubbles of scores of kinds of bunk. Although he fights with the gay in- 
souciance of a D’Artagnan, still he battles in good earnest—he is sincerely trying to make the world unsafe for hypocrisy. 


%c PER 1,000 WORDS 


So prolific has E. Haldeman-Julius been in his rationalistic writings that it is now possible to offer some half million of words from his pen at about Yc per 
1000 words! Here is stimulating reading galore. In seven big volumes of 128 pages each E. H.-J. tells his readers what he thinks about this world we live in 
and our lives init. Each volume contains nearly 65,000 words of text. Although these books could have been “dressed up’’ to sell at $2 each, or $14 for the seven 
they have been issued instead at an absurdly low price—only $2.98 for the complete set (with a few cents extra for postage). This is an achievement in book- 
publishing. 

Here are some of the 400 Chapter Headings: 


Jim-Jam Evangelism A New Way to Read Old Books A Talk with Voltaire 
The Ordeal of Ingersoll Shams of the Dumb Drama Devil’s Dances 

The Cheerful Cynic Culture and the Workers Is Science a Sham? 

Why I Am a Sinner Clods and Clowns Did Bryan Ever Doubt? 
Truth in Dogma? The Bunk of Belief Churches and Jazz 


Bible Bores A Directory of Quacks The Purpose of Life 
Culture: The Hope. of the World My Admirations The New Bogey-Man 


These 7 Big Books $2.98 8 Additional Books Think Of It! 


Send No Money—Use the Coupon Free! Was There Ever Such a Bargain? 
Here are 7 big books for $2.98 and 8 books 
absolutely free—15 books in all, totaling / 


writer of E. Haldeman-Julius. Send no money. Use will give FREE to everyone purchasing the more than 500,000 (half a million) words! BLANK— 
: 8 7 shane r / 

the coupon on the corner of this page, and pay the 7-volume set of rationalistic works at $2.98. You send no money. We guarantee to MONEY-BACK 

postman $2.98 plus a few cents postage. If you are These six booklets are of the same general refund every cent without question / GUARANTEE 


USE 
THIS 


Here are the seven big volumes of iconoclasm and Six booklets of E. Haldeman-Julius’s 
sturdy common sense from the pen, pencil and type- earlier works are also available, which we 


not absolutely satisfied with the books, you mayreturn nature as the seven big books—they average if you are not completely satisfied. 
them at once, at our expense, for a full refund without 15,000 words each. , The postman delivers the books 
question or quibble. 1st Free Book: The Art of Reading. (A to your door, and you pay him / ius Co., Desk 
Vol. 1. Studies in Rationalism. (Sixty bunk- ond cai bata on seacias:) s and $2.98 plus a few cents postage 71, Girard, Kansas. 
i $1 > i n ree Book: rie urlesque . . . _—— Os 
smashing essays in the great war on bigotry le ‘Lauabaet at che qreat Me veaables all—just use / Send me the 7 vol- 
and intolerance.) pigrams. aug g a cies E Pe 
Vol a iki eee Life. (Seventy-fi panorama of life.) . the attached coupon NOW. umes of agnostic 
ol. 2. 0 a re fal La - “liniot ~ ve 3rd Free Book: The Color of Life. (A Consider just how much and rationalistic lit- 
ee ce ae rook. A Py Oe ee oer collection of brief bits of satire and o¢ 4 bargain this is: Here / erature by E. Halde- 
% a . renngg h — fall irony, direct from life.) 11 , 7 tte books’ of the / man-Julius, together 
fol. 3. he Bun Ox. merry collection of a 4th Free Book: Is Progress an Illusion? ;‘ poe > with 6 free books by 
sorts of bunk, tiny bits and big chunks, (Everyone is interested in this iconoclastic writings of E. the same author, and 2 
which are scattered broadcast throughout question.) Haldeman-Julius, 6 more Paani enor igs ccm so 
modern life.) 5th Free Book: Miscellaneous Essays. books by: the same ¢ gues to pay the postman 
Culture and Its Modern Aspects. (More (Some more essays of iconoclasm.) author, and 2 books / $2.98 plus a few cents for 
than fifty essays on the outstanding aspects 6th Free rine agp | —— (Addi- \ritten about him. Ba weet If I am not delight- 
hat i ‘ , F : rs ies. > stage. 
of culture and w hat it means to the world.) ~~ = ‘ one Those SS Ta | for $2.98 plus 4.4 with these books I shall 
iconoclastic Literary Reactions. (Hlese 4 works of E. Haldeman-Julius will want to Postage, payable on return them within five days 
the world of books and yy ye Saeed know something about the man and his life. delivery to on for a full refund—with no ques- 
with an impartial eye—no idol is too sacre How did he become the bunk-swatter that address. (People / tions asked and no obligations. 
b hed if it d shing.) > C da and A 
pepe ir-sr" uae” tse tmeadiar ai ion he so gailyis today? So we offer two more 19 {anaca (People in Canada and foreign 
A Book of Persons and Personalities: FREE books to the purchasers of his works. foreign Neat rf countries should send $3.25 with 
(People interest us all, for the proper study 7th Free Book: E. Haldeman-Julius: tries show! / tee. 
of mankind is man.) The Man and His Work. ener det) 
Confessions of a Debunker. (What does 8th rs Book putinnete Notes on E with order.) 
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FLORIDA 


Homes Ready for Immediate 
Occupancy 
C. B. S. Spanish Bungalows, 5 
to 10 rooms with 1 to 3 baths, 
servant’s quarters, garage, furn- 
ished and unfurnished; artisti- 
cally designed; beautifully land- 
scaped in Coral Gables, Miami 
Shores, Miami Beach and vi- 
cinity. 
$16,000 to $50,000 with terms. 

LECHICH REALTY & INVESTMENT 


COMPANY, 
Plaza Hotel, Miami, Fla. 


Public Utilities 
and the 
Investment Banker 


Their close relations 
are demonstrated in 
the history of our 
organization, for it has 
been our privilege to 
underwrite and dis- 
tribute millions of 
dollars of sound Pub- 
lic Utility securities. 


The benefit of this long 
experience is offered to in- 
vestors in the selection of 
bonds. For information, let 
us send you a free copy of 
our booklet, “Public Utility 
Securities as Investments.” 


Ask for 1-2453 


AC.ALLYN** COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


SSCS SCRCCSR ETERS CSREES EERE CREE Ee eee 


DON’T FAIL 


to write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 


Agency Division 


TIME 
Cleveland, Ohio 


for complete details of commissions 
bonuses and extra cash prizes for TIME 
subscriptions taken during the Christ- 
mas Season! 


THE LATE Mr. DUKE 
Unhappy, disappointed, ete. 


say that during his first interview 
with the millionaire tobacconist, Mr. 
Duke lit four or five cigars in the 
course of the afternoon, without 
ever offering one to his guest. On 
another occasion Mr. Duke canceled 
his subscription to Forbes Maga- 
zine, because it had carried an 
attack upon certain of Duke’s spec- 
ulative operations. 

Having weighed well the fiscal 
achievements of tobacconist Duke 
and added in the University which 
he founded with an endowment of 
$30,000,000, Scotsman Forbes 
summed up Mr. Duke’s contribution 
to the world as follows: “His life 
yielded him little satisfaction and 
he was, in my judgment, a failure.” 


Convention 


In six special trains, Which had 
paused on their dash southward 
only to take on ice, 1,000 delegates 
to the 14th annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America were met at Winter Park, 
140 miles from St. Petersburg, by 
the St. Petersburg Chambermen of 
Commerce, with several squads of 
motorcycle policemen and 54 enor- 
mous motor busses, which shimmered 
in the station-yard like a cara- 
van of painted elephants. Hand- 
shaking, backslapping, ensued. The 
bankers dispersed to divert them- 
selves before settling down to the 
serious sessions of boosting, debate, 
criticism which would begin next 
day. 

Store windows had big signs up: 
“Bankers, give Florida due credit. 
Check it up and pledge to indorse 
it without protest ....” A _ real 
estate spellbinder went about urg- 
ing bankers “to give Florida help 
with bonds, stocks, debentures, and 
other collateral.” Almost none of 
the financiers thus exhorted were 
able to discover exactly what was 
meant. 

Dry raiders confiscated 100 quarts 
of whisky from a room in the 


Soreno Hotel, headquarters of the 
convention. No warrants were is- 
sued. 

Robert A. Gardner (Mitchell, 
Hutchins & OCo., Chicago) and 
George V. Rotan (Newhaus & Co., 
Houston), in an’ exhibition golf 
match against Walter Hagen and 
Gilbert Nichols (trick-shot artist), 
beat them, 2 up. 

Less proficient players indulged 
in a tournament of their own. On 
the desk of the Soreno Hotel the 
winners’ trophies stood on display 
—two cocktail shakers. 

Having completed their prelimi- 
nary investigation of Florida con- 
ditions, the delegates assembled for 
their first session. A letter from 
President Coolidge was read by 
Eugene E. Thompson (Crane, Paris 
& Co., Washington). Many of the 
delegates thought that the Presi- 
dent himself was reading to them, 
for Mr. Thompson strongly resem- 
bles Mr. Coolidge, except that he 
is not quite so angular. The Presi- 
dent stated that he approved of 
the Association’s efforts to stop the 
sale of unsound securities. Then an 
epistle from Secretary Mellon was 
read. Mr. Mellon explained why 
it is to the interest of U. S. pros- 
perity to curb the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities. 

Thomas N. Dysart, President of 
the Association, scored the “blue- 
sky” laws, which attempt to save 
the ignorant stock buyer from the 
clutches of unscrupulous dealers, 
He said that in actual practice 
these laws, by complicating sales, 
hamper the flotation of high-grade 
stocks. 

George Whitney (J. P. Morgan & 
Co.) advised the public to divert 
the flow of the country’s exportable 
capital from foreign bonds to do- 
mestic investments that yield 
dividends. “Why,” he asked, 
“should the American investor hold 
the bag?” 

E. H. H. Simmons, President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
said: 

“A good many of us do not ap- 
preciate what the Stock Exchange 
does for us. After all, what we 
do here is to sell securities and 
make an initial offering. We regu- 
late the price in that initial 
offering, and then we pass them 
on to the Stock Exchange for a 
secondary market. All of us know 
that the secondary market is much 
more difficult than the primary 
market. If the bonds are success- 
ful they are good securities, and 
their secondary market on the Stock 
a will be well taken care 
re) Dag 

B. A. Tompkins (Bankers’ Trust 
Co.): “We have learned the utter 
futility of attempting to deal with 
a legislature on the basis of intelli- 
gence, because to use a_ term 
gleaned from geometry, intelligence 
in the average legislature approaches 
zero as a constant.” 

In its report, the committee on 
industrial securities defended bank- 
er control of industrial enterprises 
against the attacks of Professor 
William Zebina Ripley of Harvard. 

Ray Morris (Brown Bros. & Co.) 
was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for 1926, 





Trade-Marked Goods 


HE buying public throughout the civilized world de- 

mands goods bearing the trade-marks of reliable 
manufacturers — trade-marks backed by responsibility 
and conscientious care — trade-marks that assure quality 
and uniformity of quality, with the satisfaction-in-use 
that all good products give. 


In the same way, discriminating investors in 
real estate securities prefer bonds that bear the 
Straus Hallmark—bonds backed by a record 
of 43 years without loss or delay in payment 
to investors—bonds that occupy a generally 
acknowledged position as the standard by which 
all real estate securities are judged. 


Our current list includes a widely diversified variety of 
Straus Bonds, combining safety and prompt payment of 
principal and interest, an attractive interest yield, from 
5.50 to 6.40%, and a firm market. 


These bonds form a class of securities of proven merit 
that should be included in every well diversified invest- 
ment account. Call or write for 


BOOKLET L-1525 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


SS a S| weet we se ss 


Srraus Burtpinc Straus BuILpInc Srraus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave., at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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AAR-FAMED is THE 
DRAKE and its splen- 
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Don't be satisfied 
with less! 


Ir your list of invest- 
ments averages less than 
6%% to 7% interest re- 
turn, investigate Miller 
Bonds at once. 
















. . . 
They pay up to 7% and 
are safe—guaranteed if 
you desire. Place at 
least a part of your 
holdings in Miller Bonds. Bring up 
your average yield. Make your money 
work for you as it should. 
“Creating Good Investments” 
will be sent you—free! 
It points the way to safe, profitable 
investments. It explains the work of 
Miller specialists in the real estate 
mortgage field. It may well mean 
many dollars a year added to your 
income. Write for “Creating Good . 
Investments” —today. 


G.LMILLER & CO. 


*MCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


wae — ~_ — <a 
G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Creating Good Investments.” 

































LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 3) 
rie 


Sirs: 

In the Dec. 7 issue of TimMg, on p. 27, 
you tell about a sick child in Monte- 
video and say “It died.” Now a child 
is either a “he” or a “she” and any 
parent will agree with me that nothing 
raises said parent’s ire like having his 
child called an “it.” If you do not 
know the sex of a child when relating 
an incident, it would be perfectly permis- 
sible to repeat the words “the child’ or 
else say “he,” for that pronoun is often 
used to cover both sexes. 

I am a constant reader of TIME and 
like it very much. However, I must agree 
with one of your’ correspondents’ that 
there is nothing very restful about the 
curt, jerky way you have of telling things. 
But you do tell the latest news, and one 
simply must keep up. Some of the 
letters you receive are terrible and you 
are good sports to print them so _ that 
all may see. As a rule, I find very little 
fault with you, but please don’t call a 
child “it.” I am a mother and know 
that that hurts. 

HimnpDA YOUNT ERTEL 

Williamsport, Pa. 

TIME regrets that the use of “it” 
should injure the feelings of a par- 
ent. Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary seems to furnish plenty of 
authority when it says: “Jt is now 
used only of an inanimate object or 
of an animate one in which sex is 


disregarded. . .”—Ed. 


Artist-Realtor 


Sirs: 

In the religious section of your issue 
of Dec. 7, p. 20, announcement is made 
of the sale of the Temple Emanu-El, 
famous synagog of New York, for $7,500,000 
to a “Polish Jew named Benjamin Winter, 
who came to the U. S. in 1905 to paint 
tenements.” 

‘ Mr. Winter did not come to this 
country to paint tenements. He studied 
art in Poland and manifested an interesting 
talent for painting. He left Poland because 
of poverty and religious oppression. When 
he arrived in this country he wanted to 
be a painter. He expressed the idea to 
some immigrant friends on the East Side, 
who thought he meant that he wanted to 
be a house painter. He was referred to a 
job and when he got there he discovered 
that it was a job painting a tenement 
house. Handicapped by lack of funds and 
little knowledge of English, he was com- 
pelled to do this sort of work until he 
saved money enough to go into business 
for himself. This eventually led him into 
the real estate business. This “Polish Jew” 
is now, at the age of 44, the most ro- 
mantic and one of the biggest real estate 
operators in New York, having handled 
deals during the past ten years which 
aggregate almost $400,000,000. 

For your further information, the new 
site for the Temple Emanu-El at the 
northeast corner of Fifth Ave. and 65th 
St. was sold, not by Vincent Astor as you 
reported, but by Benjamin Winter, who 
bought the famous Astor residence last 
spring. He also is the present owner of 
the historic W. K. Vanderbilt mansion at 
52nd St. and Fifth Ave., described in your 
same issue of Dec. 7. 

BERNARD A. BERGMAN 

New York, N. Y. 


Johnson v. Cohen 


Sirs: 

The first item in your magazine this 
week (Dec. 7 issue) consists of a_ short 
paragraph stating that Coolidge received a 
letter from John L. Lewis stating that 
the bituminous operators had _ broken their 
contract. In your zeal to keep up your 
reputation for giving information in short 
paragraphs, you failed to mention that 
this is the same Coolidge who on July 19 
assured the newspapers at Swampscott that 
he “has determined to prevent a_ coal 
strike.” The strike came, as we all know, 
and “the little calm, cool man” had the 





bame remedy as usual to suggest, ‘“noth- 
ing.” And you failed to mention that. 

On p. 81 of the same issue you took 
the space, though, to portray and illustrate 
with a photograph closely resembling the 
missing link, the prowess of one John 
Lester Johnson—as if that were of prime 
importance. Instead of giving all of 
the worthwhile news of the world, you 
seem to gloat over the fact that the said 
Johnson knocked out the teeth of a 
taxicab operator who happened to incur his 
displeasure—thereby showing your’ true 
colors—catering to the lowest animal in- 
stinct—brute force. 

A friend of mine by the name of 
Cohen, but no relation to the taxicab 
operator. .. peinted this out to me. I 
was about to send in my renewal of my 
subscription, but in view of what I can 
see your paper is coming to I must de 
cline the honor of being one of your 
regular subscribers. 

NATHAN B. PERRY 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Sirs: 

On looking through your issue of Dec. 7, 
I found two very interesting things: one, 
a subscription order blank for Time; the 
other, an article on p. 30 entitled “Door- 
man.” The order blank was printed in 
green and» red, colors obviously intended to 
remind one of Christmas, the birthday of 
Him who preached “peace on earth, good- 
will toward men.” The article on p. 30 
dealt with a black man who knocked down 
a white man. ... 

What a brilliant piece of journalism! 
What a lofty idealism it conveyed! What 
a great service it rendered to the cause 
of the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood 
of Man! How absolutely essential it was 
for you to devote a valuable column of 
your limited space to an incident that can- 
not but enhance racial animosity! Not 
only that—you had to print a photograph 
of the individual who distinguished himself 
by violence and vituperation ! 

I assure you that, although I gave you 
$55 in subscriptions this year, I had no 
desire to fill out that Christmas order blank. 

ALBERT M. MALLIN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Surplus 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Dec. 7, p. 18, you 
mention “famed poet William Shakespeare.” 
The first three words are certainly super- 
fluous and a reflection upon the _ intelli- 
gence of your readers. I suppose we must 
not be astonished if we read in an early 
issue of “onetime evangelist Jesus Christ.” 

F. R. OHL 


Hinsdale, Il. 


WARNING to Motorists 
Don’t Start Your Engine 


UNLESS Garage Windows 


or Doors Are Open 


All gasoline engines when operating, 
generate CARBON MONOXIDE 
GAS. This gas is an insidious and 
fatal poison. It is invisible, odorless, 
tasteless and non-irritant. A small 
quantity breathed into the lungs means 
almost immediate death. 

This danger can be averted only by 
fresh air—fresh air through open 
doors and open windows. 


Be warned yourself and warn 
others against this danger from 
CARBON MONOXIDE GAS. 


py 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston. MassacnuserTs 
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Mr. Tarkington’s Ladies* 


Several suburban affairs of 
the heart 


The Stories. The scene was the 
Woman’s’ Saturday Club. Mrs. 
Cromwell had just read an essay: 
Women as Revealed in Some Phases 
of Modern Literature. Mrs. Crom- 
well’s good friend, Mrs. Dodge, 
rose in criticism not of Mrs. Crom- 
well but of literature: “Mrs. 
Cromwell’s paper has pointed out 
to us that in a novel a study of 
women must have a central theme. 
... Now, so far as I can see my 
own life has no such centraliza- 
tions. ... Our lives seem to be 
made up of apparently haphazard 
episodes....So I say ... why 
should such’ a book about women 
be centralized and bound down to 
a single theme, a single conflict, 
a singlé heroine?” This is Mr. 
Tarkington’s apology in his pre- 
amble. He then plunges into a 
book ‘of 31 chapters, which is really 
a’ collection of nine rather discon- 
netted -episodes taking place in a 
certain circle of society. There 
are the stories of: 

Mrs. Cromwell’s and Mrs. Dodge’s 
great concern for a neighbor, Mrs. 
Battle, whose husband is running 
after another woman. Mrs. Battle 
worships her husband with appar- 
ent ecstasy—takes his name as an 
authority 100 times’ a day—and yet 
it turns out that she is better able 
to look out for her interests than 
either of the other two ladies 
expects. 

Of Mrs. Cromwell’s second 
daughter, Anne, whose popularity 
a more successful rival attacks 
only to lead to Anne’s getting the 
pick of husbands. 

Of Mrs. Dodge’s only daughter, 
Lily, whose affections are accord- 
ing to her own estimate the ten- 
derest, and according to her par- 
ents’ estimate the most wayward. 
She adores a_ perfect good-for- 
nothing. Twice she has tried to 
elope with him. Her parents can- 
not undo the match but she, defeat- 
ing them, defeated her passion. 

Of Mrs. Cromwell’s. youngest 
daughter Cornelia’s puppy love and 
its tragedy. 

Of Mrs. Dodge’s neighbor, the 
saintly Mrs. Braithwaite, and the 
breath-taking secret that Mrs. 
Dodge discovers and will not tell 
to Mr. Dodge. 

Of Lily Dodge’s second erratic 


*WomEN—Booth Tarkington—Doubleday, 
Page ($2). 
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love affair, and of her dear friend 
Ada, who-is quite a model daugh- 
ter. The terrible consternation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodge is_ revived 
but changes to thanksgiving. 

Of Mrs. Cromwell’s niece Elsie, 
ugly duckling, who discovers she is 
a cygnet. 

Of Lily Dodge’s accidental con- 
quest of an heir to millions. 

Of how Anne Cromwell (now 
married) comes to the aid of her 
older sister, whose husband is be- 
ing taken by another woman, and 
how Anne’s own married life is 
temporarily upset in the rescue 
of her sister from peril. 

The Significance. All of Mr. Tar- 

kington’s little episodes are light, 
cleverly told—prose de société. The 
effect of each is heightened by a 
surprise ending, a clever twist at 
the dénouement. But Mr. Tarking- 
ton does not live up to his pream- 
ble. The book is not a novel in 
effect but a collection of short 
stories casually linked. 
: Realism—his excuse for writing 
in episodes—is belied by the well- 
tailored air of the stories and the 
fact that every one of them is 
centred on one _ problem—getting 
and keeping a husband. The book 
is no more or less realistic than 
Seventeen, for example, although 
it covers a wider range. But if 
Mr. Tarkington says he makes 
bread and does not—what of it? 
He bakes. good pastry. His 
women’s tongues whip the cream 
of conversation. He deftly be- 
sprinkles it with the cinnamon of 
satire. 

The Author. (Newton) Booth 
Tarkington is a Princeton prod- 
uct and he is also a_ prod- 
uct of Indianapolis, his. place 
of birth and breeding. In fact, al- 
though it is more than 20 years 
in history, he was once a Rep- 
resentative in ‘the Indiana Legis- 
lature. But that was a brief in- 
terlude and for the last 25 years 
he. has been writing—novels, al- 
most one a year—plays, in goodly 
number—and a galaxy of short 
stories. In the days of his youth 
he wrote Monsieur Beaucaire, The 
Beautiful Lady; in his later days 
he has examined youth and writ- 
ten Penrod, Seventeen. As a work- 
man he is always conscientious, a 
polite writer, a gentle satirist. He 
is the literary idol of such men 
as gentle Julian Street. Some 
even propose to dub him, by vir- 
tue of his years of literary fecund- 
ity, “Dean of American Letters.” 
But the fact remains that for a 
writer of occasional best-sellers, 
his work retains a_ surprising 
amount of merit. 

He has in the main confined his 
pen to the time, the place and the 
people he knows. He tears no pas- 
sions to shreds, stalks in no high 
tragedies. But he has won esteem 
from the people he writes about 
because there is no virulence in 
his nature. Twice, because he 
knows his business, he has won 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
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American novel: in 1919 with The 
Magnificent Ambersons; in 1922 
with Alice Adams. But others of 
his books have left as great an 
impress on the public as his prize- 
winners—The Conquest of Canaan, 
for instance, The Turmoil and The 
Gentleman from Indiana. 

‘As a representative of the Hoos- 
ier in literature, he fills much the 
same place that Thomas R. Mar- 
shall (Vice President 1913-21) 
filled in politics. At once humorous 
and good-natured, there is no sting 
in his satire, no demagogery in 
his pen. He is a “writer of the 
people,” and if you are “of the 
people,” you like him. 


Cape Cod Skipper 


EuiJAH Cops (1768-1848): A 
CaPE Cop SKIPPER—With a fore- 
word by Ralph D. Paine—Yale Uni- 
versity Press ($1.50). The pur- 
poses of historical study are often 
more faithfully served by a vivid 
incident than by pages of abstrac- 
tions: this little memoir illumines 
America’s maritime era. The pov- 
erty-stricken mother of Elijah Cobb, 
a sailor’s widow, mothering six, 
sent him out into the world. At 14 
he sailed for Surinam as cook and 
cabin-boy; he was in command of 
a brig at 23. The captain of those 
days was navigator, merchant, 
banker and diplomatist as occasion 
required; witness his first voyage 
to Europe as shipmaster. The 
year was 1793, when neutrals had 
few rights. His brig captured by 
the French on a pretext, her car- 
go of food-stuffs looted for starv- 
ing Brest, the guillotine oversha- 
dowing all, Cobb loyally strove to 
secure his owner’s just dues. Rev- 
olutionary officialdom caressed its 
neck with premonitory tenderness 
and did nothing but lose his papers. 
He forced his way to Robespierre 
and the sea-green monster granted 
full indemnities. “I remained in 
Paris about three weeks after my 
bills were sent to Brest, and dur- 
ing that time the great man who 
had so assentially befreinded me 
was beheaded by the Galliotine.” 
Thus Cobb, laconically. 

For nearly 40 years he followed 
his hazardous calling, North Sea or 
Gulf of Guinea all one to him 
in the line of trade. Profoundly 
pious he peddled Medford rum or 
flour with the equally clear con- 
science of the times. Regretfully 
we leave him at 80, a ruddy- 
cheeked old man, on a little farm 
of his own; “the wind has got 
around to the south,” as he re- 
turns from a visit to the young 
orchard. 


Sailor’s Return 


THE SarLor’s ReEeTURN—David 
Garnett—Knopf ($2.00). There is 
an indefinable quality in David 
Garnett’s genius. No one explained 
the charm of Lady into Fox; no 


one will quite explain The Sailor’s 


Return. The story is simple enough. 
In the late ’50’s a plain and hearty 
British sailor returns to England 
with his wife—the daughter of an 
African king—and their baby. They 
establish themselves in a_ village 
pub. The sailor tends bar; the 
alien princess is his cheerful help- 
mate. The village reaction results 
in tragedy. The baby is consigned, 
through friendly sailor hands, to 
Africa, perhaps to become a prince 
again—his mother never knows. 
The new proprietors of the pub per- 
mit her to become the drudge-of- 
all-work in her old home. Just that. 
But as David Garnett tells it your 
laughter and, almost, your tears 
are tribute. 


Tale of an Eating Joint 


THE GOLDEN SNAIL—Victor Me- 
Clure—Bobbs-Merrill ($2.00). Per- 
cival Pemblebury, Englishman, art- 
ist and go-getter, with assets of a 
single halfpenny sets out to pay 
a debt of £4 which he owes to a 
little Soho restaurant. By a most 
un-English display of energy, by 
taking a cold bath every morning, 
by the author’s generous provision 
of any number of fortunate coin- 
cidences, Artist Pemblebury pays 
his debt. More than that: he 
makes supping on the delectable 
dishes of the Golden Snail the 
dernier cri in society, makes him- 
self a famous painter, and dis- 
covers the most wonderful girl in 
the world. These ingredients make 
a real if not an expert entertain- 
ment, for Mr. Pemblebury’s adven- 
tures are a tale told with the 
lightest touch of a rather heavy 
hand. 


Young Royalty 


ERNESTINE SOPHIE—Sophia Cleugh 
—Macmillan ($2.00). A little girl, 
most mysteriously derived, is liv- 
ing at an English parsonage when 
the Crown Prince of Nicomedia 
dies. A general and a count come 
to claim her for the little comic 
opera kingdom as its heir pre- 
sumptive, the daughter of the 
King’s youngest son. For a girl 
in her early teens, Ernestine 
Sophie has admittedly a remark- 
able amount of poise, extraordinary 
insight and understanding. She 
likewise develops into an excellent 
shot with the revolver. So she 
goes to the intriguing little court 
and sets it upon its ear. The 
Princess finds two men who love 
her dearly, besides revolutionary 
plots and a near-revolution, but all 
are successfully quelled and at 16 
Ernestine becomes Her Majesty. 
The story is one part Graustark, 
one part Prisoner of Zenda, and 
one part original merit. The 
original merit provides enough 
good characters to make entertain- 
ment. Highly to be recommended 
for consumption by maiden aunts 
and ingénues. 








